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INTRODUCTION 


AN ANALYTICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF STUDIES ON FRENCH 
PHILHELLENISM 


Philhellenism in France reached its height during the Greek 
insurrection between the years 1820-1830. M. Canat, in his 
book La Renaissance de la Gréce antique, has most appropriately 
and concisely characterized the different phases of this out- 
pouring of sentiment for the emancipation of the Greeks and 
Greek lands held in bondage by the Mohammedans: 


Il y eut un philhellénisme mondain avec fétes, sauteries, quétes a domicile, 
concerts de charité, expositions de tableaux, comédies jouées aux profits 
des Palikares; un philhellénisme religieux qui soutenait les Grecs chrétiens 
contre les Turcs musulmans; un philhellénisme libéral et Voltairien qui 
acclamait des sujets révoltés contre leur suzerain; un philhellénisme roman- 
tique intéressé par le c6té mystérieux de l’aventure et l’assimilation des 
palikares aux carbonari. Et il y eut aussi et surtout un philhellénisme lit- 
téraire inspiré par les souvenirs classiques." 


The different phases of this varied exhibition of enthusiasm 
have been studied to a considerable extent. As early as 1848, 
J. J. Ampére, in his volume, La Gréce, Rome et Dante, devoted 
a short chapter to the movement.? He analyzed generally the 
sympathetic sentiment which prevailed in France, the interest 
manifested in the events that were taking place in Greece, the 
collections by society women of funds for the insurgents, the 
extent to which Villemain and Chateaubriand helped with word 
and pen, and finally, the generous feeling to which even the French 
Academy subscribed by choosing in 1827, L’Indépendance de 
la Gréce as the subject for the prize in poetry. Ampére himself, 
carried away by this enthusiasm, wrote a poem for the occasion 
which he withheld for personal reasons; but he includes it in 
his study. His poem, as we shall see later, is characteristic of 


t René Canat, La Renaissance de la Grace antique (1820-1850), Paris, Hachette, 1911, p. 11 
2jJ. J. Ampére, La Gréce, Rome et Dante, études littéraires d’aprés nature, Paris, Didier, 
1848, L’affranchissement de la Gréce, pp. 92-103. 
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the spirit of the time. He represents Greece, whom the world has 
forgotten, as rising to life and brandishing her sword, while in 
the distance the cannon thunders: 


Un nouveau bruit s’éléve; 
C’est le bruit d’un canon qui gronde sur les mers; 
C’est le bruit qu’en tombant font sentir les fers, 
Et de la liberté le chant remplit les airs!s 


The appeals to the different countries follow; Greece pleads 
her cause to France, England, and Russia. France willingly 
responds, while the other two turn a deaf ear. Byron’s voice 
alone answers from England and this evokes in the mind of 
Ampére memories of the siege of Missolonghi, the betrayal, 
and the misfortune of the defenders: 


Ils meurent, ces héros, sur les remparts en cendre, 
Ils meurent, mais en vain, sans pouvoir les défendre; 
Ils meurent, nous chantons, je rougis de mes chants, 
Et vous tous plus longtemps rougirez de m’entendre. 
Ah! plus de chants, des pleurs! . . . Pas de pleurs, un peu d’or 
Pour sauver ce qui reste et qui combat encor. 
Aprés, nous verserons des pleurs sur leur mémoire, 
Mais d’abord donnons-leur de quoi briser leurs fers; 
Donnons du pain, donnons des armes; 

Des pleurs valent mieux que des vers, 

Un denier vaut mieux que des larmes.« 


The regeneration of Greece being primarily of political impor- 
tance, the daily papers naturally showed in their columns a 
certain partiality. In 1889, commemorating its centennial, the 
Journal des Débats reviewed its work in a book entitled: Le 
lavre du Centenaire du Journal des Débats. To this volume 
Gaston Deschamps contributed an article® in which he pointed 
out the Philhellenic predilection of this hterary and political 
newspaper. From the beginning the Journal des Débats favored 
the insurgents. As soon as the curiosity of the French had been 


3 Ibid., p. 96. 

4 Ibéd., p. 100. 

8 Le livre du centenaire du Journal des Débats (1789-1889), Paris, Plon, 1889. 

6 Jbid., pp. 556-561, Le Philhellénisme et le Journal des Débats, par Gaston Deschamps. 
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awakened, the Débats called attention to the publications of 
interest: the Voyage de M. Hugues a Janina, the reprinting 
of the Tableau de l’Empire Ottoman, by le Chevalier d’Ohsson, 
les Considérations sur la crise actuelle de Empire Ottoman by 
J. J. Paris, etc. It accepted essays and poems on the subject: 
in July, 1821, it inserted a letter from a Greek in which proof 
was adduced that the Turks had never conquered the Greeks, 
and that the latter had only been prisoners of war. M. de 
Vaublanc contributed le Dernier des Césars ou la chute deV Empire 
romain d'Ortent, an epic poem full of contemporary allusions. 
At the beginning of 1822, Bignan published an Ode sur les Grecs, 
which was the prelude to the Orzentales and the beginning of the 
poetical crusade. The columns of the Débats as well as those of 
the Gazette de France, were used for debating thesubject, with De 
Bonald and Achille de Joffroy as the debaters, De Bonald conclud- 
ing in the Débats that the insurrection was a holy one and that the 
Greeks were acting within their full rights and privileges. Turkish 
atrocities then began to furnish the best arguments for the 
Philhellenes; the religious phase began to be discussed—Islam 
or Christianity, which was to be the victor? Malte-Brun wrote 
for the occasion an article which interpreted French sentiment: 
L'unité spirttuelle de la chrétienté uts-d-vis des nations musulmanes. 
Thereafter, until the end, the Journal des Débats remained a true 
defender of the Greek cause reproaching the Villéle ministry 
for its coolness, adjuring the European chancelleries to recognize 
officially the independence of Greece, publishing the note of 
Chateaubriand on Greece, and giving an account of the proceed- 
ings of the philanthropic committee formed under the auspices of 
Chateaubriand, Benjamin Delessert, le comte Mathieu-Dumas, 
le duc Fitz-James, Ambroise Firmin-Didot and others for the 
purpose of collecting funds with which to help the rebels. Gaston 
Deschamps adequately summarizes from the columns of the 
Débats the amazing public response to this appeal for help: 
A Montagris, la société philharmonique donne une soirée, compasée d’un 
concert et d’une représentation de Léonidas, tragédie de sieur Pichald. A 
Grenoble une représentation donnée par Mademoiselle Georges produit une 
recette de 2.225 francs. A Sedan, un concert od les dames de la ville ‘‘ont 
prouvé du talent pour le chant et pour la harpe” produit 2.500 francs. A 
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Tournon, aprés une soirée composée d’un concert, d’un bal et d’une loterie, 
le sieur Moretty, limonadier, fait l’abandon de son bénéfice. Dans la longue 
liste des donateurs, on remarque I’école de Médecine de Rochefort, les 
notaires de l’arrondissement de Saint-Armand (Cher), les avocats et avoués 
du barreau de Belley, les avocats et avoués de Cusset (Allier), la Société de 
l’Arquebuse de Pont-de Vaux, la Loge des Aris et de la Régularité 4 Perpignan 

A Paris, un bijoutier de la rue Simon-le Franc met en vente, a l’usage 
des philhellénes, des bijoux aux couleurs et aux armes de la Gréce. Au Cos- 
morama du Palais-Royal, on montre, également a leur bénéfice, les principales 
vues de la Gréce. II n’y a plus de réunion mondaine qui ne se termine par 
une collecte. Des dames patronnesses allaient de porte en porte, demander 
l’aumé6ne pour |’Hellade en détresse, et personne ne résistait 4 ce casque de 
Bélisaire, présenté par de si belles mains. Madame Récamier en personne 
faisait la quéte.: 


Finally nothing was lacking to this concerted manifestation 
of sympathy: royalists and liberals, romanticists and classi- 
cists, men of genius and ordinary mortals all entered the 
Philhellenic ranks. 

The staunch partisanship of the Journal des Débats does not 
give an accurate conception of this humanitarian movement: 
it was not without a contest that the liberal ideas of the Phil- 
hellenes became general. In an article, in 1891, le Philhellénisme 
en France,’ D. Bikélas indicated the social and political phase 
of this struggle. Political opposition at the outset was based 
on two factors: the fear of the enormous power of the Turk, 
and the necessity of abiding by the principles of the Holy Al- 
liance which had already dealt with uprisings in Spain, in the 
Kingdom of Naples and in Piedmont. The conservative opinion 
was manifested by the Gazette de France, le Constitutionel, le 
Journal de Paris, le Drapeau Blanc, and les Tablettes du Clergé.9 
The salons were divided into two camps; the question of the 
day was, ‘“‘étes-vous Grec, étes-vous Turc?’’ The clergy sided 
with the conservatives, and held aloof from the Greek cause, 


1 Ibid., pp. 559-560. 

* D. Bikélas, Le Phslhelléntsme en France, extrait de la Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, Paris, 
1891, Vol. V, pp. 346-365. This article is also incorporated in Bikélas’ study, La Gréce Byzan- 
ttne et Moderne, Paris, Firmin-Didot, 1893, pp. 247-271. 

» We also know the attitude of the Quotidtenne, cf.. Helen Maxwell King, Les Doctrines 
Littéraires de la Quotidienne (1814-1830), in Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, North- 
ampton, Oct.-July, 1920, vol. I, pp. 135-136. 
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giving as their reason the existing difference in creed. While 
the controversy raged, the war continued in Greece with 
varying results and vicissitudes that held the friends of 
the rebels breathless with anxiety. The strongholds of the 
Morea were falling; the armies of the Pashas were at times 
stopped at Thermopyle, at other times in Argolide; little 
merchant boats attacked the colossal fleet of the Ottomans and 
burned it. To these reports of perseverence and daring which 
penetrated into France, Bikélas attributes the change of public 
Opinion; a different attitude followed: 


Cette froideur ne dura pas longtemps; un sentiment de charité plus chré- 
tienne lui succéda bientét. Du reste, le Saint-Pére ouvrait ses portes et 
sa bourse aux réfugiés Grecs, échappés aux massacres; Chateaubriand, de 
son cété, préte l’appui de son nom, de sa plume et de sa parole a la cause 
grecque. Le parti royaliste le suivit. Désormais le philhellénisme cesse 
d’étre l’apanage exclusif des libéraux. Des hommes professant les opinions 
les plus opposées se réunissent dans un but commun, celui de sauver la Gréce. 
Seul le Gouvernement reste fidéle a la politique de la Sainte-Alliance; il ne 
se laisse pas entrainer, il ne comprend méme pas |’engouement croissant 
pour la Gréce.:: 


The government, however, could not stem the contagion of 
enthusiasm and soon the question ‘‘are you Greek or are you 
Turk’”’ was no longer asked; everyone was “‘Greek,’’ and the 
“Turks,” if there were any, were forced to be silent. Articles 
in favor of Greece which began to appear in 1821 doubled in 
number in 1822; in 1823 there was a reduction in number 
because interest was divided between Greece and Spain; 
in 1824 the same fervor obtained as in 1822 and continued to 
increase. Men went from all countries to Greece to sacrifice their 
lives, four hundred and fifty in number. Of this number one 
hundred and twenty were French and half of them met death, 
a glorious death. Bikélas continues to call attention to the 
increasing sentiment, the organization of a Greek committee 
in 1823 and a Philhellenic committee in 1824, and the unanimous 
response of all classes to the different appeals for assistance. 
He concludes his study with the natural reaction that set in, 


se D. Bikélas, Le Philhellénisme en France, p. 15. 
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for the enthusiasm seemed but a poetic dream of an ancient 
Greece and of Greeks wearing the ancient chlamys. Philhel- 
lenism, however, had served its purpose: it had saved Greece. 
Official Europe which had tried to stem the revolution was led 
to conclude the treaty of the 6th of July, 1827, with France, 
England and Russia as the signatory powers. Thus Philhel- 
lenism had served to break the Holy Alliance and lead to the 
emancipation of the Christian peoples in the Near East. 

Manifestations of opinion in favor of the Greeks were 
voiced by illustrious writers and great poets. The first, to 
my knowledge, to study the Greek revolution from the point 
of view of inspiration to writers and poets, was Albert Babeau, 
who contributed in 1897 an article Le mouvement philhelléne 
sous la Restauration.** Classical memories united with romantic 
aspiration in exalting the Greek cause. Dazzled by the actions of 
the heroes of the poems of Byron” the new school of romanticists 
became enthusiastic over the acts of the Armatole, Palikar, and 
Klephte. A few outstanding heroes enjoyed particular favor such 
as Kantzantonis, Odyseus, Marcos Botzaris, Miaoulis, Canaris, 
as well as those heroines who took arms to avenge their fathers 
or husbands who had been killed by the Turks: Bobolina, who 
armed three ships, and blockaded and took the port of Nauplia; 
Modena Mavroianos, who led six companies of fifty men to 
Eubea and Thessaly; the young Constance Zacharias who at 
the head of five hundred peasants gave the signal for the insur- 
rection in Laconia; Moscho, that Moscho whose heroic acts 
Madame Tastu sang in her poems: 


Moscho, qui, tour a tour mére, épouse, héroine, 

Son enfant au bras gauche, au droit sa carabine, 
Des balles dans son tablier, 

Savait agir, combattre et mourir en guerrier.: 


Albert Babeau, Le mouvement philhelléne sous la Restauration, in Le Monde Moderne, 1897, 
vol. V, pp. 593-599. During the same year there appeared also a study by J. Ziehen, Studien 
zur Geschichte des Philhellentsmus in der franzdsische Litteratur, Festschrift, Gymnasium, 
Frankfurt, a. M., 1897. Unfortunately I have not been able to consult this study; it is cited 
here as mentioned by L. P. Betz, La Littérature Comparée, Essai bibliographique, 2me édition, 
Strasbourg, Triibner, 1904, p. 302. 

11 The influence of Byron has been indicated in the masterly study of M. Edmond Estéve, 
Byron et le Romantisme Frangais, Paris, Hachette, 1907, pp. 114~128. 

13 A. Babeau, op. cit., loc. cit., p. 594. 
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If the poems of Byron served as an inspiration, his premature 
death in 1824 at Missolonghi was re-echoed in France in an 
unheard of manner. Numberless writers paid him just tribute 
and expressed sympathy. In these eulogies to Byron, the 
enthusiasm for Greece inevitably had a place. Lamartine 
exalted the memory of the English poet in a long poem entitled 
le Sixtéme Chant du Pélerinage de Harold, which went into four 
editions in 1825. Casimir Delavigne consecrated to Byron one 
of his Messéniennes in which he recalled the admirable portrayal 
of Greece in the Giaour and hailed Greece in enthusiastic terms: 


Son front qui reprend sa liberté, 

P4le d’un trés long trépas, menace et se reléve; 
Son bras s’allonge et cherche un glaive. 

Elle vit; elle parle; elle dit: Liberté! 


Scholars and men of letters joined with the poets in drawing 
attention to Greece in bondage: Fauriel published in 1824 his 
Chants populaires dela Gréce moderne; Pouqueville his Htstoire dela 
régénération de la Gréce in 1825; Villemain that same year wrote 
a historical study on Lascarts ou les Grecs du X Vme stécle, which 
was followed by an essay, Essat historique sur Il’ état des Grecs 
depuis la conquéte musulmane jusqu’a nos jours, in which he 
arraigned the impassive attitude of the great powers that 
watched disinterestedly the massacre of Christians in the Orient. 
The Christian kings did not attempt to intervene; while the 
opinion was being expressed against the indifference and inertia 
of the different cabinets, events took their course in Greece. The 
disembarking of Ibrahim Pasha with fresh troops, on Greek soil, 
to subjugate the rebels served as a new stimulus to Greece’s 
generous friends abroad: Philhellenic committees were organized 
in England, the United States, Switzerland and France, and 
Babeau gives an account of the activities and contributions of 
the French committee. The news of the fall of Missolonghi 
served to excite enthusiasm to a greater pitch. The emotion 
that this disaster produced served as the turning point for the 
conservative opinion of the government, and under the influence 


t The poem is entitled Lord Byron in Oeuvres completes de Casimir Delavigne, Paris, Didier, 
1866, p. 64. 
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of England political indifference was to take a different trend— 
a trend which was to result in the conclusion of a treaty of 
intervention, which France, Russia and England signed on the 
6th of July, 1827. The enthusiasm over this news was unsur- 
passed. Victor Hugo urged his contemporaries to take part in 
this new crusade: 


En Gréce! En Gréce! Adieu, vous tous il faut partir! 
Qu’enfin, aprés le sang de ce peuple martyr 

Le sang vil des bourreaux ruisselle! 
En Gréce! O mes amis! vengeance! liberté!:s 


Lamartine in his Invocation pour les Grecs‘® adjured the god of 
war to fight for them. At the theater the public applauded with 
fury the play of Pichat (Pichald) Léonzdas, which was published 
in 1825, and le Szége de Corinthe, in 1826, for which Soumet wrote 
the words and Rossini the music. The Academy, carried away 
by the enthusiasm, chose as its subject for the contest in poetry 
VA ffranchtssement de la Gréce, and on the eve of the battle of 
Navarino awarded the prize to an agrégé of the University." 

The victory of Navarino, which became known in France on 
the ninth of November, 1827, offered the climax. Royalists 
congratulated themselves on the prestige which it gave the 
crown; liberals regarded it as the result of their political efforts 
and their activity in favor of the Greeks. In the humblest 
homes the news of the victory was read with avidity, plays 
written for the occasion were produced in the theaters, numerous 
poems were composed by Boulay-Paty, Chopin, Eugéne de 
Pradel, Potier, Montémont, etc.—all ephemeral productions, to 
be crowned with the success of the Orientales by Victor Hugo who 
was expressing public sentiment: 


La Gréce est libre; et dans sa tombe 

Byron applaudit Navarin! 
Salut donc, Albion! vieille reine des ondes! 
Salut, aigle des czars, qui plane sur deux mondes! 
Gloire 4 nos fleurs de lis dont l’éclat est si beau! 


ts Enthousiasme in the Orieniales, cf., Oeuvres completes de Victor Hugo, Paris, Hetzel, 1880 
Vol. II, p. 51. 

86 A. De Lamartine, Harmonies poétiques et religieuses, Paris, Hachette, 1911, livre IV, p. 30S. 
21 Cf. p. 20 of this paper. 
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L’Angleterre aujourd’hui reconnait sa rivale, 
Navarin la lui rend. Notre gloire navale 
A cet embrasement rallume son flambeau!:s 


The article of Babeau is general and gives only a suggestion 
as to the possible extent of this literary effusion. We can gather 
a more definite idea of the tremendous scope of Philhellenic 
literature from G. Bengesco’s bibliographical essay: Essai d’une 
Notice Bibliographique sur la Question d’Ortent, Orient Européen 
1821-1897,!9 which was published during the same year, 1897. 
It can be definitely deduced from this outline that Philhellenism 
was indeed a literary genre; as such it received definite attention. 

A first attempt at formulating with precision the tendencies 
of this literature was made in 1899 by Gaston Deschamps in his 
chapter on Victor Hugo which he contributed to L. Petit de 
Julleville’s Hzstotre de la Langue et de la Littérature Frangatise.?° 
With his study of the Philhellenic tendency of the Journal des 
Débats as a background, Gaston Deschamps was able to place 
within proper limits Victor Hugo’s contribution. He indicates 
that Victor Hugo is not an initiator but merely a follower of a 
general current: 


De loin, Victor Hugo parait étre un des chefs de la croisade des Philhel- 
lénes. De prés, on voit qu’il fut, selon sa cofitume, le principal suiveur de 
ce mouvement. Avant lui, Giraud de la Clape, Genoude, le comte Salaberry, 
Alphonse Rabbe, Maxime Raybaud, Alexandre Guiraud, Népomucéne Lemer- 
cier, Gaspard de Pons, l’académicien Bignan, Viennet, Vaublanc, le lieutenant 
Armand Carrel, Delphine Gay, Mme. Tastu, Saintine, Beauchéne surtout 
Casimir Delavigne et Pierre Lebrun se déclarérent partisans des Grecs.= 


As for inspiration and ideas, Gaston Deschamps attributes 
much to the influence of Chateaubriand, Pouqueville and Fauriel, 
but unfortunately the details are lacking. 

The study of Eugéne Asse, L’Indépendance de la Grece et les 
Poétes de la Restauration, which forms a chapter of his volume 


28 Navarin, in the Ortentales, Oeuvres completes de V. H., vol. II, p. 67. 

29 Bengesco, G. Essai d'une notice bibliographique sur la question d’Orient, Orient Européen 
(1821-1897), Bruxelles, P. Lacomblez, 1897; for the period 1821-1830, cf. pp. 125ff. and pp. 
295-327. 

8° G. Deschamps, Victor Hugo et le philhellénisme, in L. Petit de Julleville, Histoire de le 
langue et de la littérature francgatse, Paris, Colin, 1899, vol. VII, p. 275ff. 

ss Jbid., p. 277. 
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Les Petits Romantiques” and which appeared in 1900, is more 
comprehensive and important; it is the pioneer work in 
this limited field. Eugéne Asse notes that in this current of 
poetic inspiration the distinction between literary schools is not 
felt, and he proceeds in chronological order to outline the poetical 
enthusiasm of these Philhellenes. Two poets claimed the right 
of priority in the poetic crusade that evolved in favor of the 
Greeks: Guiraud who dated his Ode aux Grecs 1820, and Gaspar 
de Pons who claimed that his poem /’Insurrection des Grecs 
dated 1821 was the first. These dates do not seem authentic 
and Asse gives the right of priority to Alfred de Vigny whose 
poem Héléna is dated 1816 in the collection of poems published 
in the month of March, 1822. This assertion is also based on 
the fact that Guiraud borrowed the epigraph of his Ode aux Grees 
from Alfred de Vigny’s poem.’ Leaving aside the question of 
priority Asse proceeds to note the importance of Viennet’s poem 
Parga which deals with the voluntary exile of the inhabitants 
of that city who did not wish to live under Turkish dominion. 
In 1827 Viennet again exhibited his Philhellenic enthusiasm by 
mourning the disaster of Missolonghi. More important in the 
early years had been the Messéniennes of Casimir Delavigne: 
the Jeune Diacre, Aux ruines de la Gréce, and Tyrtée aux Grecs 
touched the hearts of all. Aside from the outstanding contribu- 
tions, a goodly number of odes, dithyrambs, messéniennes, and 
epistles appeared during these two first years of the revolution. 
Asse lists these chronologically, without comment, in the order 
in which he found them in the Journal de la Librairie: ten for 
the year 1821 and seventeen for the year 1822. He formulates 
similar lists for the years 1823—1830.74 

From this point Eugéne Asse shows the close relationship of 
poetical enthusiasm with events. In the year 1823 conditions 
were more favorable to Greece. In England, Canning had 


2 Eugéne Asse, L’Indépendance de la Gréce et les Poétes de la Restauration, in Les Petits Roman- 
ttques, Paris, Leclerc, 1900, pp. 89-120. 

#3 We are enlightened on this question essentially by E. Dupuy, Les origines littératres d’ Alfred 
de Vigny, in Revue d’histosre littéraire de la France, 1903, pp. 373-412; 1915, pp. 602-605; 
E. Estéve, introduction to his critical edition of Héléna, Paris, 1907; P. M. Masson, L’Injflu- 
ence d'André Chénier sur Alfred de Vigny, in Revue d’histotre littératre de la France, 1909, pp. 
1-48. 

«EE. Asse, op. ctt., pp. 94-96; 104-106; 110-113; 115-116. 
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succeeded Castelreagh and showed more consideration for the 
Greek cause; in France numerous ultra-royalist and liberal 
committees were formed which expressed a feeling of sympathy 
for the rebels: the Duchesse de Duras referred to the epoch 
as ‘‘la Vendée de la chrétienté.”’ Just as Alfred de Vigny was 
selling in 1823 his 7rappiste for the benefit of the Spanish Trap- 
pists who had been exiled, so did Alexandre Guiraud, in the 
month of October, 1824, sell his Chants Hellénes for the benefit 
of the Greeks. The French volunteers for the Greek army 
were numerous that year, and Roche and Fabvier suggested 
the Duc de Nemours as a candidate for the Greek throne. 
Byron, whose verses and example of devotion had moved Europe, 
disembarked at Missolonghi in January, 1824; his death 
in April, 1824, was the most sorrowful news of the year and 
was mourned by the world of poets. Lamartine, inspired by 
the sad event, wrote his Dernier Chant du Pélerinage de 
Harold; Beauchéne compared him with Napoleon: 


Deux héros, de leur temps, la lumiére et la flamme, 

Sont venus, ont chanté, vaincu, régné, langui! 

Loin du pays natal ils ont porté leur 4me. 
Saint-Héléne! . . . Missolonghi!:s 


Delavigne called to victory to avenge the death of this hero: 


Les Grecs le vengeront, ils l’ont juré: la gloire 
Prépare les funébres jeux 
Qu’ils vont offrir 4 sa mémoire. 

Qu’ils marchent, que son cceur au milieu d’eux, 
Enseveli par la Victoire. 


Ulric Guttinger, Alexandre Guiraud, Saintine, and many others 
joined in this expression of sorrow. On the Sth of June, 1824, 
Fauriel published his Chants populaires de la Gréce moderne; 
five months later Népomucéne Lemercier gave a poetical interpre- 
tation under the title, Chants héroiques des n:ontagnards et matelots 
crecs. The movement was in full swing. Delphine Gay was 
reciting her poems in different assemblies to collect funds. 
Dramatic criticism attested the success of Pichald’s tragedy 


 Ibid., p. 99. 
36 Ibsd. 
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Léonidas and referred to its timeliness. The play was 
published later with the dedication: ‘‘Hommage aux Hellé- 
nes.”” The presence of the sons of two Greek heroes, Canaris 
and Miaoulis, in the box of the Duc d’Orléans added to the 
enthusiasm of the spectators as Pichald himself acknowledged 
in the preface of his play; for, indeed, of all the heroes of the 
war of Greek independence, the dauntless sailor, Canaris, was the 
most popular, and the presence of his son in Paris awakened 
popular sentiment and could not help inspiring poets. Madame 
Tastu published that same year, 1825, her beautiful poem, 
VEnfant de Canarts. 

A cry of sorrow followed upon this enthusiasm when Canaris’ 
native heath, Psara, was razed. Of the many poets who re- 
echoed the deep-felt sorrow Saintine stands out with his Chant 
sur le désastre d’Ipsara. On April 23, 1826, Missolonghi 
succumbed to the assault of the Turks; the population was 
massacred. A few months later the Acropolis suffered the same 
fate in spite of the efforts of the French colonel Fabvier. These 
events were reflected not only in poetry but also in other forms 
of art, suchas painting and music. The list of poets that Eugéne 
Asse gives us is long, and it is noteworthy that Victor Hugo joins 
the Philhellenic ranks. Until this time Victor Hugo had refrained 
from voicing his opinion, but after the fall of Missolonghi he 
could no longer keep silent, and put aside all royalist and con- 
servative tendencies which his earlier works betray. In the 
Orientales which appeared three years after the disaster of 
Missolonghi, he devoted four poems to Greece. Eugéne Asse 
takes occasion to show, incidentally, that Hugo’s preoccupation 
was solely to secure local color without any definite intention 
of taking sides. Before closing his discussion of the years 1826- 
1827 Eugéne Asse cites from Alexandre Dumas’ dithyramb, 
Canaris, which is extremely rare, and notes the award of the 
French Academy to Auguste Lemaire, professor at the Lycée 
Saint-Louis, for the poem he submitted at its prize contest. 

The next great event was the decision of the great powers, 
France, Russia, and England to intervene, which resuitedin the 
naval battle of Navarino. The poets that sang of the battle 
were legion. Eugéne Asse callsattention to the important ones: 
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Eugéne de Pradel, de Boulay-Paty, Elisa Mercceur, Barthélemy, 
Gaulmier, Louis Brault, Victor Hugo, and Pierre Lebrun to 
whom he grants the highest rank. He concludes his study with 
a more detailed exposition of Alfred de Vigny’s Héléna.?7 

The subject of Philhellenism had thus been outlined. Mrs. 
Marie Nonnenberg-Chun supplied in 1909, matters of detail and 
literary criticism in a Berlin dissertation: Der franzdstsche Phil- 
hellentsmus in den zwanziger Jahren des vorigen Jahrhunderts.?® She 
either was not acquainted with, or overlooked mentioning the 
work of her predecessors. She appreciates, like her predecessors, 
that the development of this literature is closely related to events 
in the Orient. The introduction of her study deals with general 
views as to the propitiousness of the moment for the develop- 
ment of such a literature and an apercu on the Greco-Turkish 
war. Her account of Raffenel’s Hzstotre des événements de la 
Gréce depuis les premiers troubles jusqu’a ce jour and Pouqueville’s 
HMistotre de la Régénération dela Gréce gives a better conception of 
the movement inasmuch as these two works served as important 
sources to the Philhellene poets. Fauriel’s Chants populatres de 
la Gréce moderne, and Lemercier’s poetical interpretation under 
the title of Chants héroiques des matelots et montagnards grecs, 
served the same purpose and are fittingly incorporated in this field 
of poetical effusion. To a considerable extent this thesis 
repeats the studies that we have outlined with a few additions; 
Lamartine’s M éditations, V. Hugo’s, Odes et Ballades ;Philhellenism 
as an implement of political satire; Villemain’s Lascarts, P. 
Lebrun’s Poésies sur la Gréce. Inasmuch as Mrs. Nonnenberg 
repeats the conclusions of previous works, expands her 
analyses, and treats of influences and counter-influences, her 
book serves as a reliable reference for the study of this move- 
ment. 


a7 Tbsd., pp. 118-120. 
18 Nonnenberg-Chun, Marie. Der fransdsische Philhellenismus tn den swanziger Jahren des 
vorigen Jahrhunderts, in Romanische Studien, Berlin, 1909, vol. X. 
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IT 


CONTRIBUTING INFLUENCES TO FRENCH 
PHILHELLENISM 


In the studies on French Philhellenism which we have briefly 
summarized, the authors, restricting themselves to the wealth of 
material published during the years 1820-1830, hardly consider 
any contributing influences other than those immediate or sug- 
gested by circumstance. In an article, published in 1921, under 
the title, Quatre siécles de philhellénisme frangats,t M. Lognon 
adequately pointed out the continuity of philhellenic spirit over a 
period of four centuries, and its development from the spirit of 
the Crusades, the revolutionary spirit, aswell as from the spirit 
of Christian solidarity and love for antiquity. Considered from 
this point of view, the climax of the expression of sentiment for 
the emancipation of the Greeks and Greek lands, reached in the 
second decade of the nineteenth century, seems to be the result of 
a number of fortuitous influences which had become accentuated. 

The Hellenic revival? of the last half of the eighteenth century 
and the beginning of the nineteenth is well known in all its 
ramifications: scholarship, literature, archeology, sculpture, 
architecture, painting, music, dress, furniture, etc. The step 
from Hellenism to Philhellenism was natural, as the philhellenic 
movement is to some extent based on Hellenic tradition, and the 
transition is noticeable in the poetsof the Restoration. Hellenism, 
however, was merely a source of inspiration, while an acquaint- 
ance with Modern Greece and the Modern Greeks was also a 
factor necessary for philhellenic enthusiasm. ‘This was supplied 
from other sources. 

The French Revolution of 1789, although a remote factor, 
proclaimed principles which were the negation of domination of 


J. Lognon, Quatre siécles de philhellénisme francais, in la Revue de France, 1921, tre année, 
No. 6, pp. 512-542. 

* Cf. especially the studies of Emile Egger, L’Hellénisme en France, Paris, Didier, 1869, 2 
vols.; Louis Bertrand, La fin du Classicisme et le retour @l’Antique . . ., Paris, Hachette, 
1897; René Canat, La Renaissance de la Gréce Antique (1820-1850), Paris, Hachette, 1911. 
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the Turk over Greek subjects; by virtue of these principles 
any government which did not represent the will of the majority 
and which did not respect individual rights was condemned.3 
The Greek cause, however, gained otherwise than by the mere 
principles proclaimed. The impoverishment that France suffered 
as the result of the disturbances of 1789 and the years that 
followed, made her depend on the outside world for her supply 
of wheat. Greek merchants availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to construct ships, and to transport and sell Russian wheat 
to France. The annals of the Greek fleet and Greek commerce 
date from this period. It is at this time that Greek vessels 
are first seen bearing the names of great men of the antiquity.‘ 
Thus the Greeks made themselves known, and this is especially 
significant, because, for many centuries, it had been forgotten 
that the descendants of the Greeks still lived and spoke the 
language of their ancestral heroes.s 

With the Directory, the Consulate and the Empire, an increas- 
ing interest in Greece was manifested. The policy of colonial 
expansion brought into play by Talleyrand in 1797 and materi- 
ally. supported by Bonaparte, promised to give a new turn to 
the relations of France with the Near East. Immediately after 
the battle of Arcole, Bonaparte dreamed of success in the Orient 
and the emancipation of an Ottoman province—Greece.® 

The possession of the Ionian Islands’ on two occasions (treaties 
of Campo-Formio and Tilsitt), the unsucessful expedition to 
Egypt and the interest of France in Dalmatia and Albania,?® 
constitute the important factors in the Napoleonic interest in 
Greece. These elements resulted in a deep-rooted sentiment 


s Gaston Isambert,. L'Indépendance Grecque et l'Europe, Paris, Plon, 1900, p. 27. 

«Cf. L. SW-Belloc, Bonaparte et les Grecs, Paris, Urbain Canel, 1826, p. 368; cf. also A. 
Corals, Mémoire sur l’ état actuel de la civilisation dans la Gréce, lu & la Société des Observateurs 
de l'homme, le 16 Nivose, an IX (6 janvier, 1803), 8.1. n.d., p. 44. 

8 To what extent the Greeks had been forgotten can be gathered from the following account 
of Corals upon his application during the French Revolution for a carte de sécurité, ‘‘les yeux 
de presque toute l’assemblée étaient tous fixés sur moi, quelques-uns méme se sont approchés 
de moi pour s’assurer si un Grec étoit fait comme les autres hommes.’”’ In Lettres inédites de 
Coray & Chardon de la Rochette (1790-1796), Paris, Firmin-Didot, 1877, p. 122. 

¢L. SW-Belloc. Op. cit., p. 54; cf. also M. Herbette, Une Ambassade Turque sous le Divec- 
toive, Paris, Perrin, 1908, p. 208ff. 

7 EF. Rodocanachi. Bonaparte et les Iles Joniennes, Paris, Colin, 1899. 

8A. Boppe. L’Albanie et Napoléon (1797-1814), Paris, Hachecte, 1914. 
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which could not be neglected with impunity by Metternich and 
other statesmen who projected the Holy Alliance. For not only 
was the contact with the Greeks attested by the organization 
of many a Greek legion whose commanders were Greeks,’ and who 
played great rédles both in the Napoleonic campaigns and in 
the Greek Revolution, but also a strong philhellenic sentiment 
of considerable importance existed in the immediate entourage 
of Napoleon. Of this entourage, we should mention the names 
of the officer Demetrius Comnéne and his sister Mme. de Permon; 
the daughter of Mme. de Permon, the Duchesse d’Abrantés, who 
boasts of her Greek origin;'®? Marshal Augereau; Marshal Mar- 
mont," in command of the Chasseurs d’Orient; General Donzelot,” 
the organizer of the Régiment Septininsulaire; Colonel Minot at 
the head of the Régiment Albanais. Special mention should be 
made of the officers of Napoleon who sacrificed themselves for 
the Greek cause: Fabvier, Baleste, Regnault de Saint-Jean 
d’Angely; the son of Lucien, Paul-Marie Bonaparte and many 
others.'3 

Another contributing factor which has been neglected in 
tracing the development of French Philhellenism, is the estab- 
lishment of a few Greeks in France who, by means of their 
publications and social influence helped to make their com- 
patriots knownto the French. Most important among these was 
Adamantois Corais, who gallicized his name to Diamant Coray.™ 

Corais came to France in 1782 and enrolled in the Medical 
School at Montpellier, where he obtained his degree in 1789.75 
Ever since 1782, he had been in communication with the Hel- 


* Ibid., appendix, pp. 219-270. 

1¢ Memotres of the Duchess d’Abrantés (Madame Junot), New York, Harper, 1832; on the 
genealogy of the Comnénes and the Greek origin of the Bonaparte family, pp. 31-35. 

™ Mémoires du Maréchal Marmont Duc de Raguse de 1792 & 1841,imprimés sur le manuscrit 
original de l’auteur, Paris, Perrotin, 1859. 

3 Cf. G. Pauthier, Les Jles Iontennes pendant l’occupation francaise et le protectorat anglass, 
d’aprés les papiers du Général de Division Comte Donzelot . . ., Paris, 1863. 

3 A list of the Philhellenes has been published in the Greek review Ebdomas, Athens, 1884, 
vol. I, no. 1ff.; cf. also the excellent study of A. Debidour, Le Général Fabvier sa vie militatre 
et politique, Paris, Plon, 1904, chaps., X-XIV; on Paul Bonaparte cf. the article by René 
Puaux, Paul Bonaparte Philhelléne, in the Temps, April 7, 1921. 

14 Life of Adamantios Corats written by himself, Paris, Eberhart, 1833 (#2 Greek). This auto- 
biography was translated into French by Le Baron Paul d’Estournelles de Constant and can 
be read in Lettres inédites de Coray & Chardon de la Rochette (1770-1796), Paris, Firmin-Didot, 
1877, pp. xxi-xxxix. In my footnotes I refer to the work in Greek. 

13 Ibid., p. 21. 
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lenist d’Ansse de Villoison. At the solicitation of the latter, 
Corais went to Paris. He arrived there on the 24th of May, 
1788, with credentials from his professors which ensured his 
admission to the circle of the learned world of French Hellenists, 
who were already acquainted with the serious character of his 
work.'® His voluminous correspondence attests the extent of 
his relationships.?? His ability as a scholar was soon recognized. 
In 1805 his election to the Academy was proposed.?® During 
the same year he was offered the chair of Greek, at the Collége 
de France, which had been left vacant by the death of Villoison.? 
On the 5th of December, 1814, L. Lefévre Ginau, administrator 
of the Collége Royal de France, addressed to him the following 
note: 


Vos profondes connaissances dans le Grec, et la grande réputation dont 
vous jouissez, faisaient aux lecteurs et professeurs royaux un devoir de songer 
a vous, lorsqu’une des chaires de Grec deviendrait vacante au Collége Royal. 
Ce moment vient d’arriver par la mort de M. Bosquillon, professeur de langue 
et de philosophie grecques. IIs vous ont placé le premier sur la liste des 
candidats, quoique vous n’ayez fait aucune démarche.** 


Again on the 25th of March, Boissonade offered to give him 
charge of the trotstéme classe de l’Institut.2*= In every instance, 
Corais refused with a humility that is characteristic of him, 


%6C. Joret. D’Ansse de Villoison et l’'Hellénisme en France pendant le dernier tiers du XVIIle 
ssécle, Bibliothéque de |’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, vol. CLXXXII, Paris, Champion, 1910. 

27 To my knowledge we have the following collections of Corais’ letters : J. Rotas, A selectson 
of letters of Adamantios Corais, Athens, Ralli, 1839, (#% Greek); J. Rotas, A second selection 

.. Athens, Koromela, 1841 (in Greek); Lettres autographes inédites de Coray &@ Chardon dela 

Rochette, publiées par M. Brunet de Presle (extrait de l’Annuaire de |’Association pour 1’Encou- 
ragement des Etudes Grecques en France, année 1873), Paris, Chamerot, 1873; Lettres inédste 
de Coray &@ Chardon de la Rochette, sutvies d'un recuesl de lettres francatses & divers savunts, par 
Brunet de Presle, E. Egger, Queux de Saint-Hilaire, Paris, Firmin-Didot, 1877; Nouvelles 
lettres francgaises inédstes de Coray, adressées 8 M. P. Prévost de Genéve, publiées par le Marquis 
de Queux de Saint-Hilaire (extrait de l’Annuaire de 1’Association pour l’Encouragement des 
Etudes Grecques en France, année 1877), Paris, Chamerot, 1878; Lettres de Coray au protop- 
salte de Smyrne Dimitrios Lotos (1782-1793), traduites et publiées par le Marquis de Queux 
de Saint-Hilaire, Paris, Firmin-Didot, 1880; Lettre de Coray &@ Chardon La-Rochette sur le 
testament secret des Athéniens . . . , Paris, Imp. du ‘‘Magasin encyclopédique’’s.d.; 
Literary remains found after his death published by Mamoukas and Damalas, Athens, Con- 
stantinidou, 1881-1889, vols. II-IV; P. Ralli, Letters of Corais, Athens, 1898 (in Greek). 

18 Life of Adamanitos Corais . . ., p. 26. 

19 Letires inédstes de Coray @ Chardon de la Rochette . . ., p. 349. 

se Ibtd., p. 348. 
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but also for a more potent reason, which he explains in a letter 
addressed to a Greek friend: ‘‘. . . Les raisonnements qui 
se combattent en moi les voici. D’une part, la chose est glorieuse 
pour notre nation, peut-€tre méme utile pour les deux raisons 
suivantes: d’abord, cette introduction de l’enseignement de la 
langue vulgaire doit sans doute contribuer 4 ce que je publie 
peu a peu les diverses observations que j'ai faites sur cette 
langue, bonnes ou mauvaises, je ne sais, mais cependant de 
nature a donner a d’autres l’occasion d’en faire de meilleures. 
En second lieu, si l’on est content de moi, il se peut que cette 
chaire devienne l’apanage des Grecs, c’est-a-dire qu’on n’y 
nomme plus a l’avenir qu’un autre Grec de nation, ce qui n’est 
pas un mince honneur pour les infortunés Grecs. D’un autre 
cété si j’accepte cette charge professorale, il faut que j’aban- 
donne |’édition des anciens écrivains grecs, que je regarde comme 
une chose trés utile, ou, pour miéux dire, indispensable pour 
nous. ’’?? 

It is clear from this that the scholarly preoccupations of 
Corais were prompted by his patriotic sentiments. His hatred 
for the Turk was intense. The French Revolution inspired 
him to enlighten his people, and thereafter his whole life was 
devoted to the education of his countrymen, since through 
education he saw the means of emancipation. Before beginning 
his collection of Greek Authors he published the Characters of 
Theophrastus?3 in 1799, which he dedicated to the freed Greeks 
of the Ionian Islands.74 In 1800, his edition of the Treatise of 
Hippocratus*s appeared with a similar long preliminary discourse. 
In quick succession there followed in 1801 his Salpisma Polemts- 
terton®® and in 1802 his translation from the Italian of the treatise 


= Ibsd., pp. 351-352. 

13 Les Caractéres de Théophraste d’aprés un manuscrit du Vatican contenant des additions 
qué n'ont pas encore paru en France. Traduction nouvelle avec le texte grec, des notes critiques 
et un discours préliminaire sur la vie et les écrits de Théophraste, par A. Coray, docteur en 
médecine de la Faculté de Montpellier, Paris, an VII, 1799. 

* The dedication can also be read in Lettres inédites de Coray . . ., pp. 331-332. 

% Trasté d' Hippocrate, des airs, des caux, et des lieux; traduction nouvelle, avec le texte grec 
collationné sur deux manuscrits . . . par Coray, docteur en Médecine de la ci-devant 
Faculté de Montpellier, Paris, Eberhart, an IX, 1800, 2 vols. 

76 Salpisma Polemisterion written under the pseudonym of Atrometos of Marathon, Alex- 
andria, 1801; it was translated into French by Guerrier de Dumast, Salpisma Polemisterion, 
Appel aux Grecs . . ., avec la proclamation d'Ypsilanti aux Francais, Paris, Baudouin 
fils, 1821, 
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of Beccaria,?”7 with a preface addressed to his compatriots. Then 
he began his edition of Greek Authors,?* with long introductions 
in modern Greek, in which he attempted to initiate his nation 
into the principles that should lead to liberty, prosperity and 
glory.29 At the same time he did not fail to acquaint the French 
with the sad lot of his people by making speeches of which 
his Mémoire sur I’ état actuel de la civilisation dans la Gréce*° is 
an example, and by constantly referring to them in his letters. 
His ardent patriotism was the reason for his break with the 
learned Villoison, because the latter, he said: ‘‘tache toujours 
de dénigrer ma malheureuse nation,’’3! while Chardon de la 
Rochette was ever his friend because of his Philhellenic inclina- 
tions. By their liberal donations, the Zosimas brothers, rich 
Greek merchants, made possible the publication and the dis- 
semination of Corais’ works. 

On September 2, 1796, it was announced to the Minister of 
Foreign Relations, Charles Delacroix, that the Sublime Porte 
had officially decided to be represented in Paris by an ambas- 
sador. Esseid Ali was chosen for the post. He sailed for Mar- 
seilles, accompanied by his attendants. Among them were two 
Greek interpreters; one of these, Panagiotis Codrika, a native 
of Athens, was destined to play an important réle in popularizing 
the cause of the Greeks.3? The zeal which Codrika showed, on 
many occasions, for the interests of France, rather than for the 
country which he represented, even made him an object of 
suspicion. Threatened with death if he should return to Turkey, 
he remained definitively in France after the departure of the 
Turkish ambassador. He was appointed secretary interpreter 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and held this office until 
his death in Paris on October 16, 1827.33 Like his compatriot, 


”” Essay of Crimes and punishments, Paris, 1802. 

28 Hellenike Bibliotheke, Paris, Didot, 1805-1814. 

99 Cf. A. R. Rangabé, Histoire littératre de la Gréce moderne, Paris, Calmann Lévy, 1877, vol. 
I, p. 147. Interesting to note also Corais’ advice to the Greeks during the Napoleonic conquests 
in a Greek pamphlet: What must the Greeks do in the present circumstances; a dialogue of 
two Greeks upon hearing of the brilliant victories of the Emperor Napoleon, s.1., 1805. 

3° For title cf. n. 4. 

3: Lettres inédites de Coray & Chardon de la Rochette, p. 130. 

33 M. Herbette, of. cit., pp. 8, 16, ef passim. For a biographical outline cf. Firmin-Didot, 
Nouvelle Biographie Universelle, vol. XI, pp. 26-27. 

33 M. Herbette, of. c#t., p. 16. 
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Corais, he devoted himself to Hellenic studies** and contributed 
to the Philhellenic movement by attempting to enlighten the 
French and other Europeans on the condition of his compatriots.3s 
He succeeded to such an extent that Malte-Brun referred to 
him as “‘l’apologiste zélé des Grecs.’’3¢ 

The contributions of Constantine Nicolopoulos are also impor- 
tant. Nicolopoulos was born in Smyrna in 1786 and came to 
France when he was very young. He began to teach Greek 
literature, was later appointed professor of Greek at the Atheneum 
in Paris, and was connected with the library of the Institut for 
several years. He died in the Hétel-Dieu in 1841.37 

The voluminous work of Nicolopoulos, still scattered in many 
scholarly reviews, deserves to be collected. His work is a 
culmination of the movement for the propagation of Greek letters 
and ideas begun by his compatriots, in that he is essentially a 
professional critic of books. In 1814, he contributed two reviews 
to the Mercure Etranger,3® one on the Rhetoric of Oiconomos, 
the other on that of Bambas. The Revue Encyclopédique,3® how- 
ever, published most of his literary criticism. In pamphlets he 
revealed his Philhellenic tendencies; in 1817 he published in 
Greek his Ode to Spring,4° preceded by an epistle in verse to 
the Count Capodistrias; in 1818 appeared his Ode to M. Spir- 
adion Contos,“ with a French translation by Alphonse Mahul, 
and in 1819 he founded the literary and patriotic periodical, 
VA belle, which appeared between the years 1819-1821, and 


3 C. Joret, of. ctt., p. 388, n. 3. 

3s Of interest are the following works of Codrika: Observations sur l’opinion de quelques Hel- 
lénistes touchant le Grec moderne, Paris, Eberhart, an XII (1804); To my compairiots, Paris, 
Eberhart, 1817 (sn Greek); A study of the vulgar dialect of the Greek language, Paris, Eberhart, 
1818 (sn Greek); Again to my compatriots, Paris, Eberhart 1818 (in Greek); Remarques poli- 
tiques sur la cause des Grecs, Paris, Lenormant, 1822. 

3%¢ Malte-Brun. Annales des Voyages dela Géographie . . .,seconde édition, Paris, Buisson, 
1809, vol. III, p. 136; cf. also p. 61 of this paper. 

37 Cf. Btographie Michaud, vol. XXX, pp. 561-562. 

38 Mercure étranger, 1814, nos. IX and XIV. 

39 Cf. especially vol. I, p. 134; vol. II, p. 496; vol. ITI, p. 208; vol. VI, p. 326; vol. XV, p. 412. 

4¢ Ode to spring, Paris, Eberhart, 1817 (in Greek). 

« This is a reprint from the Annales encyclopédiques, Jan., 1818. 

42 I have been unable to find this periodical which should prove interesting; I cite it with the 
comment found in Querard’s La France littératre, vol. VI, p. 415, L’Abeslle (ouvrage périodique 
en grec-moderne), Paris, de l'Impr. de Bobée, 1819-1821, in-8. en société avec M. Contos, de 
Corcyre. Cet ouvrage littéraire et vraiment patriotique eut assez de succés; il en a paru trois 
livraisons de 10 a 12 feuilles; il ne fut interrompu que par suite de la révolution grecque. 

e 
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which appropriately closes the existing Greek influences in 
France previous to the insurrection. 

At the same time, the sense of the visual, plastic and pictur- 
esque was beginning to develop in literature, and writers sought 
the realization of its expression by travel to foreign lands. <A 
literature of travel gradually evolved which, in this case, inspired 
both by archeological pursuits and by political interests, occupied 
itself not only with practical issues, but also with an attempt to 
describe the land, the people and the social customs. Through 
the medium of such literature, the French became familiar with 
Greece as a country and with theGreeks as a people. This phase, 
as a precursor to the Philhellenic movement, forms the subject 
of this study.* I have chosen as date limits the years 1770-1820, 
because the first date marks the first serious attempt by Catherine 
II to liberate the Greeks and coincides with the appearance of 
Guys’ Voyage Littératre de la Gréce; and the last, the outbreak 
of the Greek Revolution and the publication of the Voyage de 
la Gréce by Pouqueville. 


«French Travellers in Greece has been the subject of a Paris dissertation, by Eugéne Lovi- 
nesco, Les Voyageurs Francais en Gréce au X1Xe stécle (1800-1900), Paris, Champion, 1909. 
It is hoped that this paper presents a different point of view, and that it complements the 
first part of my predecessor's study. 
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IT! 
TRAVELLERS IN GREECE (1770-1800) 


In the last three decades of the eighteenth century the regenera- 
tion of Greece was primarily a matter of political interest. It is 
only when a policy was formulated for its freedom that the modern 
Greeks began to attract attention, and that the sporadic evoca- 
tions of Greek liberty took a definite turn. The first serious 
attempt to give the enslaved Greeks their liberty was made in 
1769, when the Empress of Russia, Catherine II, in order to 
facilitate her attack upon Constantinople, sent a fleet to the 
Morea with Alexis and Theodore Orloff as leaders to foment a 
rebellion. 

The expedition of Catherine II was greeted in the Occident 
with much enthusiasm.’ Voltaire, in his letters to the Empress,? 
commended the war against the Turk and exhibited his enthusi- 
asm for the liberation of Greece in the following Pindaric ode: 


Voici le vrai temps des croisades! 
Francais, Bretons, Italiens, 

C'est trop supporter les bravades 
Des cruels vainqueurs des chrétiens 
Ecoutez Pallas qui vous crie: 
"Vengez-moi! Vengez ma patrie! 
Vous irez aprés aux Saints Lieux. 


Je veux ressuciter Athénes. 
Qu’Homeére chante vos combats, 

Que la voix de cent Démosthénes 
Ranime vos coceurs et vos bras! 

Sortez, renaissez, Arts aimables, 

De ces ruines déplorables 

Qui vous cachaient sous leurs débris, 
Reprenez votre éclat antique . . .: 


: G. Isambert, L’Indépendance Grecque ef L’Europe, Paris, Plon, 1900, pp. 23-26. 

» Euvores completes de Voltaire, Faris, Baudoin Fréres, 2me éd., 1828, vol. LXXIV, pp. 
423-681. 

3 Cited by J. Lognon, op. cét., loc. cit., pp. 536-537. 
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But the Greeks whom Voltaire hailed were only fairly well 
known through religious and archeological missions, and the 
researches of antiquarians. With the development of taste for 
the exotic and picturesque, for scholarly investigation and 
political expansion, literature of travel developed. Written, 
with a few exceptions, by untrained archeologists, these accounts, 
dealing with current situations, were helpful in acquainting the 
French Philhellenes of 1820-1830 with the actual state of the 
country and with the conditions of its people. 

Among the first works to arouse interest in the modern Greeks 
is the Voyage Littéraire de la Gréce by Pierre Augustin Guys.‘ 
Guys does not give us any definite information as to his itinerary. 
The fact that he spent twenty years in the Near East looking 
after his commercial interests, and the wide scope of his obser- 
vations would indicate that he travelled extensively. The 
Voyage Littéraire is written in the form of letters. These letters 
are addressed to an anonymous M. D. B. to whom Guys gives 
an account of his study of the people whom he visited. He 
characterizes well his interests in his first letter which throws 
light on the nature of his work: ‘Vous voulez, Monsieur, 
que je vous rende un compte exact de l’usage que j’ai fait de 
mon loisir depuis que je suis 4 Constantinople . . . Vous 
me demandez si, dans mes courses, j’ai plus étudié les inscriptions 
que Ies hommes. ... J’ai d’abord observé les diverses 
nations qui, dans cette immense capitale frappent les regards 
des voyageurs . . . Je me suis principalement attaché 
aux Grecs, parce que ce peuple sera toujours intéressant; parce 
qu’on ne peut lire l’histoire ancienne, sans commencer par 
celle des Grecs; enfin parce qu'il est bon que les voyageurs, 
curieux de retrouver chez eux des monumens qui n’existent 
plus, sachent qu’a leur défaut les habitans des lieux qu’ils embel- 
lissent méritent encore notre attention. Je vous exposerai les 
traits de ressemblance que j’ai trouvés entre les anciens Grecs 
et les modernes dans un nombre d’usages que ceux-ci ont fidéle- 
ment conservés. Je ne rapporterai pas, sur les monumens qui 


4 Voyage Littéraire de la Gréce ou lettres sur les Grecs anctens ef modernes, avec un paralléle 
de leurs meurs, par M. Guys . . ., Paris, Duchesne, 1771, 2 vols. For note references I 
have used the 3rd edition, Paris, Duchesne, 1783. 
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nous restent, ce que d’autres ont dit avant moi; mais je parlerai 
d’une inscription que je n’aurai trouvée dans aucune relation, 
et qui, par conséquent, aura échappé a ceux qui m’ont précédé. 
Je ne ferai mention des Turcs, qui vous sont connus, que rela- 
tivement aux anciens usages qu’ils ont adoptés. Je suivrai les 
Grecs de préférence, et j’ajoute, par inclination.’’s 

It follows from this that by comparison Guys seeks to establish 
that the genius of ancient times has been perpetuated, and 
persists among the modern inhabitants of Greece. His com- 
parisons touch upon every imaginable topic. He begins with 
a discussion of their home life, equipment of the home, etc., 
then continues with the habits of the people so far as attire, 
dress, coiffure, etc., are concerned. Guys, as a Marseillais, 
is impressed with the fact that the Greeks are verbose and 
imaginative in their animated conversations. He remarks to 
his anonymous friend: ‘Cette imagination brflante qui crée, 
qui vivifie les objets, qui prononce tout fortement, qui a mul- 
tiplié les Dieux de la Mythologie payenne, ce tissu de brillans 
mensonges, les Grecs modernes |’ont conservé avec tout ce 
qu’ils ont pu retenir de leurs anciennes erreurs.’’? This verbosity 
and imagination may have influenced Guys, for he becomes 
quite loquacious in his narrative. 

The seeker for Oriental exotism will find much material that 
is of interest in the descriptions of feasts; in the analyses of 
those Greek folk dances which he takes up in turn: la Candiote, 
la Grecque,l’Arnaoute, la Pyrrhique, la Valaque; danses Iontennes, 
cham pétres, nupttales, bacchiques, etc.;?and in the study of Greek 
music and folk songs that always contain an element of pathos, 
such as the following, which he translates: 


Je lutte contre 1’infortune, plongé dans un abime de maux préts 4 m’accabler. 
Je vis sur une mer orageuse préte a m’engloutir. Des vents impétueux, et 
qui m’annoncent le nauffrage, soufflent de tous cétés, et soulévent des ondes 
effrayantes. La mer est couverte de brouillards épais; les tourbillons, qui 


s Ibid., vol. I, pp. 1-4. 

6 Ibid., vol. I, Letters IV-VI. 
1 Ibid., vol I, p. 93. 

8 Jbid., vol. I, Letter X. 
sIbid., vol. I, Letter XIII. 
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se succédent, la font blanchir d’écumes. Je vois s’amonceler des nuages 
sombres, qui cachent la lumiére du jour. Hé quoi! ne se présentera-t-il aucun 
espoir de salut? Mes yeux ne pourraient-ils découvrir le rivage? Ne trouverai- 
je aucune issue pour arriver au port, et jeter l’ancre dans des eaux plus 
tranquilles? Désespéré, je cours 4 mes voiles, pour me sauver ou me perdre 
avec elles. Hélas! leur seule résistance 4 tant d’effets contrains, peut encore 
me sauver.:* 


He also gives many details on marriages, births, deaths, burials: 
epitaphs, art, architecture, language, etc., in which he is uncon” 
sciously paving the way for the growing taste in exotism. 

This, however, is merely incidental. Guys is attempting 
to prove, through these many details, that the modern Greeks 
in their virtues as well as their faults, resemble their forefathers. 
Exaggerated as it may seem, he sees the continuity of all the 
ancient traits in the modern race: ‘‘Quelle différence entre les 
Grecs et nous! IIs font tout ce que faisoient leurs péres, tandis 
que nous ne cherchons, dans nos usages, dans nos modes, nos 
costumes, et nos mceurs méme, qu’a nous éloigner de ce que nos 
péres ont fait, et former un parfait contraste avec eux.’’™ 

While not attempting to preach a crusade in favor of the 
Greeks, his very sympathetic point of view, in depicting the 
customs and habits of an enslaved people, cannot help but arouse 
a sympathy for them and for the country which he describes 
with feeling: ‘“‘La Gréce moderne, couverte du long voile des 
esclaves, est une mére captive, affligée, que ses enfans embrassent 
avec tendresse et promettent de ne pas abandonner.’’” 

Guys’ graphic picture met with great favor; within approxi- 
mately ten years three editions of his book appeared. The 
first was published in 1771; the second in 1776, with additions 
of a popular character on Greek dances and funerals which 
Madame Chénier contributed.% It is interesting to note that 
she, at the same time, took this opportunity to thank Guys, in 
the name of her compatriots, in the following words: “Je me 
borne a vous faire, au nom de la Gréce moderne, le plus juste 


re Jbéd., vol. II, p. 34. 

1 Ibid., vol. I, p. 25. 

1 Jbid., vol. II, p. 116. 

13 Lettre de Madame Chénier a l’auteur sur les danses des Grecs, tbid., vol. I, pp. 187—210; 
Lettre de Madame Chénier a l’auteur sur l’enterrement, tbid., vol I, pp. 282-287. 
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hommage de notre reconnaissance, puisqu’ en remuant les cendres 
de nos péres, vous tirez les Grecs de l’oubli ou le tems, les pré- 
jugés, et la barbarie de leurs conquérans les avaient ensevelis. ’’*4 
The third edition appeared in 1783, increased by two volumes, 
and contained the letters of Guys’ son on the Turks and the 
Elegies of Tibullus.*5 

The success and popularity of the work were probably due 
not only to its originality, but also to the fact that its publication 
coincided with events that were drawing attention to Eastern 
Europe. The Hellenist, Ansse de Villoison, appropriately 
summarized and commented upon the appearance of the second 
edition in the following manner, in a letter addressed to one of 
his many correspondents: “Il mérite votre attention; c’est 
une seconde édition considérable du Voyage en Gréce fait par 
M. Guys, de |’Académie de Marseille, l’un des plus grands 
savants et des meilleurs écrivains de la France. M. Guys a 
passé vingt ans dans le Levant et dans les files de la Gréce, et en 
a donné une description vive, animée, pittoresque et pleine de 
Pparticularités neuves. L’auteur y compare les mceurs des Grecs 
modernes avec celles des anciens dont il montre le rapport, et 
il a scu allier les graces d’un style brillant 4 la profondeur d’une 
érudition bien dirigée.’’*® His son paid him eloquent tribute: 
“Les Grecs, dans vos tableaux, n’ont plus de chaines; ils ont 
repris leurs droits; ils sont libres dans l’opinion des hommes de 
lettres; ils nous rapellent ce qu’ils ont été.’"7 The Empress 
of Russia expressed her approval?® of the book, and Voltaire, 
upon receiving the Voyage Littéraire, thanked the author, from 
Fernay, on December 22, 1776, with the following verses: 


Le bon Vieillard trés-inutile, 
Que vous nommez Anacréon, 
Mais qui n’eut jamais de Bathyle, 


sa Ibid., vol. I, p. 188. 

8 Vol. III contains the Letires sur les Turcs, pp. 1-102, and a Journal d'un voyage d' Italie, 
pp. 103-237. Vol. IV contains the Elégies de Tibulle. 

#6 Cited by C. Joret, D’Ansse de Villoison et l'Helléntsme en France . . ., Bibliothéque 
de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, vol. CLXXXII, Paris, Champion, 1910, p. 482. 

7 Voyage Littéraire . . ., vol. III, p. 2. 

8 Ibsd., vol. I, p. vii, the author states: ‘‘On me permettra la vanité de publier ici que S. 
M. I. I'Impératrice de Russie, a daigné accueiilir les Lettres sur la Gréce, les marquer du sceau 
de son approbation, et accorder a |’auteur le témoignage Je plus honorable."’ 
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Et qui ne fit point de chanson, 
Loin de Marseille et d’Hélicon, 
Achéve sa pénible vie 

Auprés d’un poéle, ou d’un glacon, 
Sur les montagnes de I’Helvétie. 
Il ne connoissoit que le nom 

De votre Gréce si jolie; 

La bigote Inquisition 

S’ opposoit a la passion 

De faire un tour en Italie. 

Il disoit aux treize Cantons: 
Hélas! Il faut donc que je meure, 
Sans avoir pu voir la demeure 
Des Virgiles, et des Platons. 
Enfin il se croit au rivage 
Consacré par ses demi-Dieux; 

Il les reconnoit beaucoup mieux 
Que s'il avoit fait le voyage, 

Car il les a vus par vos yeux.?s 


The Voyage Littéraire, by its magnitude and its broad 
sympathy, establishes a new departure in the literature of travel. 
In proportion as travellers become better acquainted with con- 
temporary Greeks, they take pleasure in comparing them to 
their forefathers. Many writers follow this style of comparison 
established by Guys. 

Choiseul-Gouffier, Ambassador to Constantinople between the 
years 1784-1792, travelled in Greece in 1776.7° He sailed from 
Toulon in the last days of March on the frigate Aétalante com- 
manded by the Marquis de Chabert, a captain in the Royal 
Navy and a member of the Académie des Sciences. The ship 
called at Sardinia, Malta, Sicily and finally cast anchor in the 
roadstead of Coron. From the town of Coron, Choiseul-Gouffier 
began his archeological journey into Greece. Upon his return 
to France, he published in 1782 the first volume of his Voyage 
pittoresque de la Gréece* which won him election to both 


19 These verses are attached to vol. IV, p. 238. 

se On Choiseul-Gouffier cf. the study of L. Pingaud, Chotseul-Goufier La France en Orient 
sous Louis XVI. . ., Paris, 1887. For the appointment to Constantinople and trip to 
the Near East, cf. pp. 137-175. 

= Voyage Pitioresque de la Gréce, Paris, J. J. Blaise, 1782. 
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the Académie des Inscriptions and the Académie Francaise.” 
Choiseul-Gouffier is not only an archeologist but also a Philhellene. 
The engraving in the front of this volume is emblematic of his 
work. Greece is represented by the figure of a woman bearing 
the weight of heavy chains. She is surrounded with funeral 
monuments raised in honor of her great men who devoted 
themselves to the cause of liberty such as Lycurgus, Miltiades, 
Themistocles, Aristides, etc. Leaning on the tomb of Leonidas 
behind her is seen the cippus on which is engraved the inscription 
that Simonides wrote for the three hundred who died at the 
battle of Thermopyle: ‘‘Passer-by, go tell the Lacedemonians 
that we have died here to obey her laws.’’ Greece seems to 
evoke the manes of her great men, and on a neighboring rock 
are inscribed the words, Exortare Aliquis . . . Aside from 
this engraving, Choiseul-Gouffher gives no further expression in 
this volume of his Philhellenic sentiments, as the book deals 
almost exclusively with archeological questions.” 

In an introductory discourse, however, published separately, in 
1783, under the title Discours préliminaire du Voyage pittoresque 
de la Gréce,24 we find the expression of his true feeling. The 
Discours is of importance in tracing the development of French 
Philhellenism. Choiseul-Gouffer recalls the pleasures of his trip 
and not without emotion can he retrace its course “. . . sur 
cette mer semée d’iles, dont les tableaux délicieux varient sans 
cesse pour le navigateur, et dont le moindre rocher s’offre a 
imagination, peuplé de Dieux et de Héros, et la terre de Délos, 
et le rivage de Troie, et surtout le jour, of abordant au Pirée, je 
volai vers Athénes, heureux de fouler ce sol fameux, et le cceur 
battant d’impatience decontempler les restes de sa grandeur.’’?s 
Choiseul-Gouffier had allowed his imagination to influence him and 
great was his regret at the sight of destruction and ruin.?® But 


ss Cf., Dacier, Notice sur la vie et les ourrages de M. le Comte de Choiseul-Goufier, in Voyage 
pittoresque . . ., vol. II, p. ii. 

ss Except vol. J, pp. 1-6. Here the author emphasizes the changes that were brought about 
under Turkish despotism; draws comparisons between ancient and modern Greek customs; 
discusses the Russian campaign and mourns the sad fate to which were condemned the pros- 
perous cities of olden times. 

% Discours Préliminaire du Voyage Pittoresque dela Gréce, Paris, Ph-D. Pierres, 1783. 

#s Ibid., p. 3. 

*6 Jbid., pp. 4-6. 
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this was not all—a more sorrowful sentiment was to possess 
him: “A ces premiers regrets succédait bientét un sentiment 
plus douloureux encore, et que faisait naftre l’eccés d’opprobre 
et d’humiliation ot sont tombés les descendans de ces hommes 
si célébres; comment voir sans indignation le stupide Musulman, 
appuyé sur les ruines de Sparte ou d’Athénes, imposer tranquil- 
lement les tributs de la servitude, en des lieux ot les poignards 
ont été tant de fois aiguisés contre la tyrannie.”27 He begins 
to seek hereditary traits in the Greek character; he judges 
modern Greeks with severity because these slaves are not only 
men but the posterity of the ancient Greeks, and the respect for 
their name enhanced in his eyes the degree of their degradation. 
On examining the causes and linking the sad circumstances 
that have subjugated them, he is amazed to find that they are 
not yet subdued to the extent of never hoping for liberty. Upon 
discovering their characteristic love for freedom he becomes 
enthusiastic, and on the fact that the conquered are not amal- 
gamated with the conqueror he bases his hope for a forthcoming 
emancipation.?® He discusses the Russian campaign instigated 
by Catherine II. He points out the advantages that Austria, 
Russia and France would derive from a Greece free politically 
and commercially,3° and concludes with a page quite noteworthy 
in the annals of the history of French Philhellenism: ‘Au 
reste, si l’on me reprochait d’avoir formé quelques vceux, sans 
doute trop inutiles, pour la liberté de la Gréce, j'inviterais mes 
censeurs 4 considérer ce qu’elle fut dans I|’ordre politique, depuis 
les premiéres Républiques du Péloponése, jusqu’ a la ligue des 
Achéens; ce qu’elle fut dans !’ordre littéraire, depuis Homére 
jusqu’au siécle d’Alexandre; ce que fut Sparte, depuis Lycurgue 
jusqu’A Cléoméne; Athénes, depuis Solon jusqu’ a la bataille 
de Chéronée: il faudrait bien alors me pardonner d’avoir sou- 
haité qu’il pit naftre des hommes dans la patrie d’Aristide et 
de Socrate, de Miltiade et de Sophocle, d’Epaminondas et de 
Platon; et si quelqu’un de mes lecteurs a voyagé chez les Grecs, 


17 Ibid., p. 17. 

98 Josd., pp. 18-33. 
99 Ibid., pp. 35-45. 
se Jbid., pp. 47-56. 
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si en vivant parmi eux sous ce beau ciel et sur cette terre favorisée, 
il a senti le charme attaché au développement de leur esprit, de 
leur caractére et de leurs qualités aimables; s’il a regu d’eux 
cette antique et touchante hospitalité qui m’a été offerte tous 
les jours; enfin s’il a long-tems porté le poids de ce contraste 
affligeant de leur ancienne gloire et de leur humiliation actuelle, 
il s’écriera peut-€tre avec eux, avecmoi: Exoriare aliguis . . .”’3 

The work of Choiseul-Gouffier extended until 1822, as 
the three volumes that comprise his work were published several 
years apart. The first one appeared, as indicated, in 1782; the 
second in 1809 and the third in 1822. Choiseul-Gouffier raised 
his voice to champion the cause of Greek liberty; the comment 
of Dacier, the permanent secretary of the Royal Academy, can 
serve for our conclusion: ‘‘I] les exhorte a secouer le joug qui 
les a opprimés, 4 conquérir leur indépendance; il leur en indique 
les moyens; et pour en assurer le succés il veut que les ministres 
des autels, sanctifiant cette entreprise et associant l’esprit de la 
religion a l’esprit de la liberté, ouvrent le ciel a ces généreux 
martyrs et lachent |’anathéme contre ses laches déserteurs. ’’3? 

In 1784 the French Government honored Choiseul-Gouffier 
with the appointment of ambassador to Constantinople. The 
ambassador considered his mission as both political and literary; 
he therefore took interest in surrounding himself with scholars 
and archeologists. This offered the opportunity for Ansse de 
Villoison33 to make his trip to the Levant. 

On the 5th of May, Villoison announced to Van Santen that 
he was going to sail with Choiseul-Goufher at the end of the 
month: ‘“‘A cette époque je pars pour Constantinople avec 
notre savant et aimable ambassadeur, M. le comte de Choiseul- 
Gouffier, l’un des hommes les plus instruits et les plus éloquents 
qui existent en France.’’34 The departure, however, did not 
take place until the 4th of August, when he, and the scientific 
and literary collaborators of Choiseul-Gouffer embarked at 
Toulon.35 His trip extended to Constantinople, to the isles of the 
s Ibid., pp. 58-60. 
# Dacier, op. ctt., loc. ctt., p. ii. 
a3 On Ansse de Villoison cf. C. Joret, op. cit.; on the mission to the Orient cf. p. 271 ff. 


3 Cited by C. Joret, Jbid., p. 272. 
ss Ibid., p. 278. 
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Archipelago, to Mount Athos, to Greece proper and the Peloponne- 
sus, also the cities on the coast of Asia Minor.“6 The journey 
extended over a period of twenty-seven months. Villoison 
returned to France with voluminous notes, and in writing to 
announce his arrival he states: ‘‘Je rapporte une foule d’ins- 
criptions et d’observations neuves sur la langue, les mceurs et 
les usages des Grecs modernes comparés avec les anciens.’’37 
He expected to use this material, that he had gathered, for a 
good many studies; especially, did he want to incorporate 
it in a voluminous book which he would call l’Histotre comparée 
de la Gréce anctenne et moderne. He devoted fifteen years of his 
life to the preparation of this work, but unfortunately he never 
finished it. Charles Joretin his study on Villoison has examined 
the contents of the manuscript which is at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale.3? If the contents of the Hzstoire Comparée were 
unknown, nevertheless a few of his impressions were known. 
He had expressed these in a paper read by him at the Académie 
des Inscriptions in 1787,39 in the prolegomena of his Homert 
Ilias,” and in letters to his friends. The fact that his opinions 
of the modern Greeks were of an unfavorable nature was also 
quite generally known. This is the reason for his break with 
Corais with whom he had enjoyed friendly relations since 1782. 
Corais spoke of him in the following manner in a letter he wrote 
to his friend Chardon de la Rochette in 1793: 

Ajoutez 4 cela qu'il a pris a tache, tout en sachant que cela me chagrinoit 
beaucoup, de dénigrer toujours ma malheureuse nation, et cela sous la marque 
du badinage. Je lui ai fait sentir plus d’une fois que cette éternelle invective 
étoit d’autant plus injuste qu’il n’avoit essuyé aucun désagrément de la part 
des Grecs, et que l'exception méme qu’ il faisoit en ma faveur étoit un nouvel 
outrage pour moi. Peine inutile, il a toujours continué sur le méme ton . . .«: 
“6 Ibid., p. 280. 

31 Ibstd., p. 296. 

38 MS. Bibliothéque Nationale, 935, fol. 289 ff. Onthe manuscript cf. C. Joret, op. c#t. pp. 
ane paper was published in 1809 under the title: Mémotres sur quelques inscriptions tn- 
connues ou expliquées inexactment. Extrait de la relation d’un voyage fait dans le Levant par 
J. B.C. d’Ansse de Villoison, in Mémoires de l' Académie des inscriptions, 1809, vol. XLVII, 
2me série, pp. 283-341. 

«* Homeri Ilias Ad Veteris Codicis Weneti Fidem Recencita . . ., Joh. Babtista Gaspar 
d’Ansse de Villoison, Anno MDCCLX XXVIII, Venetiis, Typis et sumptibus Fratrum Coleti 
superiorum venia. Cf., pp. xlviii-liv. 


«@ Lettres inédites de Coray &@ Chardon de la Rochette (1790-1796) . . . Paris, Firmin-Didot, 
1877, p. 130. 
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As we shall note later, others challenged Villoison’s adverse 
criticism, after his death, in 1809, when Malte-Brun pub- 
lished in the Annales des Voyages parts of the manuscript 
notes under the title Observations faites pendant un voyage dans 
la Greéce et principalement dans les isles de l’Archipel.# 

Although it lies outside the immediate scope of our field, 
we should note parenthetically the great importance of the 
Voyage d’ Anacharsis by the Abbé Barthélemy.* Previous to 
Barthélemy, especially Fénelon in his Télémaque, Ramsey in 
his Voyage de Cyrus and Mably in les Entretiens de Phocton et 
d’Aristias had made attempts at popularizing what was known of 
Greek antiquity. None, however, had succeeded in coordinating 
and presenting the data at hand in so attractive a form as did 
the Abbé Barthélemy. He spent thirteen years in the composi- 
tion of his work; he began in 1757 and his book appeared in 1788. 

The story is well summed up by Barthélemy in his Avertisse- 
ment: 


Je suppose qu’un Scythe nommé Anacharsis, vient en Gréce quelques 
années avant la naissance d’Alexandre, et que d’Athénes son séjour ordinaire, 
il fait plusieurs voyages dans les provinces voisines, observant partout les 
mozurs, les usages, les peuples, assistant 4 leurs fétes, étudiant la nature de 
leurs gouvernements, quelquefois consacrant ses loisirs 4 des recherches sur 
le progrés de l’esprit humain, d’autres fois conversant avec les grands hommes 
qui florissaient alors, tels qu’Epaminondas, Phocion, Xénophon, Platon, 
Aristote, Démosthénes, etc. Dés qu’il voit la Gréce asservie 4 Philippe pére 
d’Alexandre, il retourne en Scythie; il y met en ordre la suite de ses voyages; 
et pour n’étre pas forcé d’interrompre sa narration, il rend compte, dans 
une introduction, des faits avant qu'il efit quitté la Scythie.«s 


The imaginary trip takes place between the years 363-337 
B. C., that most interesting period of Greek history which joins 
the century of Pericles to that of Alexander. Taken as a whole, 
the Voyage d’Anacharsis has two main aspects—a cultural 
aspect because the Scythian mingles with Athenians who had 
lived with Sophocles, Euripides and Aristophanes, and sees the 


#Cf., p. 59 of this paper and note 73. 

«3 Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis en Gréce, dans le milieu du quatrieme siecle avant l’ére vulgaire 
P . par J. J. Barthélemy, Paris, De Bure, 1788, 4 vols. 

«Cf. E. Egger, L’Hellénisme en France, vol. II, pp. 296-297. 

ss J. J. Barthlémey, op. cit., vol. I, p. vii. 
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work of Praxiteles—a political aspect in that Anacharsis witnesses 
the revolution which overturned Greece and the destruction 
which Greece later wrought on the Persian empire. It is a work 
which evokes the memory of Greek antiquity at its best and 
realizes the idyllic dream of the Greece of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. Its success and influence were tremendous: 


Aussi on comprend l’engouement du public dés l’apparition de l’ouvrage 
L’abbé entrait a l’Académie francaise, comme couronnement de 
son succés, et le chevalier de Boufflers, qui le recevait le couvrait de fleurs. 
C’était un concert d’éloges dans toute la presse. Fontanes le complimentait 
en vers et Mme. Vigée improvisait un sauper grec en s’aidant de ses 
descriptions: aussi bien le mouvement antiquisant était alors 4 son apogée; 
limitation de l’antique, encouragée par l’école de David, va bientét s’étendre 
de la constitution a la toilette des femmes et jusqu’aux derniers détails de 
l’ameublement.«< 


Its influence was prolonged under the Empire and increased 
through imitations that it suggested such as: the Voyage de 
Polycléte by the Baron de Théis, the Voyage d’Anténor by Lan- 
tier, the Courtisanes de la Gréce of Chaussard, and the many 
reimpressions of Fénelon’s Télémaque. It awakened Philhel- 
lenic sympathy and by its vision of a heroic Greece—the Greece 
of letters, art, elegance, beauty—inspired the Philhellenes of the 
second decade of the nineteenth century. It was among the 
first works to be translated in modern Greek. Coincident with 
the beginning of the Greek Revolution, there appeared in 1821 
a magnificent reimpression in seven octavo volumes with sixty- 
four steel engraved plates and maps;‘7_ it was followed in 1822 
by a similar edition; in 1824, by another, in 32mo size, in seven 
volumes, and still another in 1826. 

In 1788 the letters of Savary addressed to Mme. Le Monnier 
appeared under the title, Lettres sur la Gréce.48 Savary had spent 
many years in Egypt. He set out from Alexandria in 1779 to 
visit the coast of Asia Minor. In his book he devotes nine letters 
particularly to Chateau Rouge and Lycia. He then con- 
tinues by giving a description of the cities of Telmissus and 


«LL. Bertrand, La fin du Classicisme . . .. p. 66. 
«7R. Canat, La Renaissance de la Gréce Antique, pp. 99-102. 
«9 Lettres sur la Gréce, faisant suite de celles sur l’'Egypte, par M. Savary, Paris, Onfroi, 1788. 
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Rhodes‘? which he found in a state of absolute poverty. ‘“‘. . 
On n’y trouve pas un seul arpent cultivé. Ils sont sans courage, 
sans énergie et que pourraient-ils entreprendre? s’ils semaient, 
s‘ils plantaient, on les croirait riches et l’Aga viendrait dérober 
leurs possessions.’’5° Most of the information on Rhodes, its 
actual state of government, soil, population, etc., was supplied 
by his host, the French consul, M. Pontier.s* From Rhodes, 
Savary went north to Symi and south to Casos.** He then 
proceeded to Crete where he spent sixteen months.’ In his 
letters describing this island, he gives its history from ancient 
times to the present, itsinteresting mythology and thestory of the 
Labyrinth, and does not neglect to study the character of its 
modern inhabitants: ‘‘Aujourd’hui, laches et paresseux, ils 
vivent dans |’avilissement, et on lit sur leurs fronts ‘ils sont 
esclaves.’’’54 This was to complete the volume; three letters, 
however, are added which describe islands of the Archipelago 
and which originally were to form another volume.‘ 

Savary has given an unprejudiced account of all that he has 
seen; he is interested in actual conditions rather than in archeo- 
logical problems. The book met with the approval of the royal 
censor Mentell: ‘I] décrit les lieux qui seront a jamais célébres; 
et pour adoucir, en quelque sorte, la douleur que doit causer 
a tout homme sensible |’état d’oppression dans lequel ils gémis- 
sent, il retrace leur état de splendeur dans les beaux jours de 
la Gréce. ’’56 

The contributions of Jacques Grasset-Saint-Sauveur close the 
eighteenth century. Opportunity for observation was offered 
him by his appointment as consul to the Ionian Islands. He 
incorporated his observations, in 1796, in the Encyclopédie des 
Voyagess?, in the first volume which deals with Europe. The 
«9 lbsd., Letter XI. 
se Ibid., p. 45. 

s Ibid., Letters XI-XIII. 

# Ibid., Letters XIV-XVI. 

s Ibid., Letters XVII-XXXIX. 

& Ibid., p. 277. 

ss Ibtd., pp. 347-357. 

s6 End of book no pagination. 

st Encyclopédie des Voyages, contenant l’abrégé htstorique des maurs, usages, habitudes domes- 


tiques, religsons, fétes, supplices, funérailles, sciences, arts, eb commerce detous les peuples . . . 
par J. Grasset S~-Sauveur, . . . Paris, Deroy, 1796, 4 vols. 
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Pagination is not consecutive, but it will be found that Saint- 
Sauveur devotes space to a description of the conditions he 
found in the islands of Zante, Santorin, Lemnos, Patmos, Si- 
phanto, Tinos, Candia and Chios. 

Grasset-Saint-Sauveur published, two years later, in 1798, 
the Tableaux des principaux peuples de l'Europe, de l’Aste, de 
Afrique, de l’ Amérique,5* a work somewhat similar in character 
to the Encyclopédie des Voyages. He devotes the first part to 
Europe.5® France, by the treaty of Campo-Formio in 1797, 
came into the possession of the Ionian Islands, and Saint-Sauveur 
gives here an account, probably the first one, of the new pos- 
sessions of France as the result of the expedition into Italy incited 
by the Directory. He reviews the situation of the five islands— 
Corfu, Santa Maura, Cephalonia, Zante and Cerigo. In his 
description of continental Greece he is inspired and his imagina- 
tion runs unchecked: “O sage et belle Gréce! tu n’es plus; 
mais |’homme sensible, le philosophe, !’ami des arts te rendent 
encore hommages au milieu des ruines qui attestent ta grandeur 
passée; ta gloire existe encore, et les bienfaits que te doit une 
partie de I’Univers ne sont pas oubliés! . . . O Gréce, pays 
des sages, des héros et des arts! je te salue avec le transport 
qu’inspire ce qu'il y a de plus beau dans I’humanité. J’admire 
ce que tu as été, et je gémis sur ce que tu es!’ Indeed, it is 
only the past that seems to arouse his enthusiasm. His comments 
on the modern Greeks are unfavorable; he considers them 
unworthy, even barbarous, and concludes: ‘‘En général, tous 
les nouveaux Grecs sont fourbes, et croient racheter leurs fautes 
par leurs superstitions; on dit, en commun proverbe, dans ces 
lieux, quand on veut parler des gens qui n’ont guére de probité: 
Turcs de Négrepont, Grecs d’Athénes, et Juifs de Salonichi.’’® 

We can conclude that the opinions expressed by travellers of 
the closing period of the eighteenth century are sympathetic 
to the Greeks with the exception of Grasset-Saint-Sauveur and 


s§ Tableaux des principaux peuples de l'Europe, de l’Aste, de l'Afrique, de l’Amérique et les 
découvertes des capttaines Cook, LaPérouse, etc., etc. . . « Par Jacques Grasset-Saint-Sauveur 
‘ . Paris, chez l’Auteur, An VI (1798). 

89 Ibtd., pp. 51-66. 

“e Tbtd., p. 62. 

« Jbid., p. 66. 
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Villoison. We have noted that the campaign instigated by 
Catherine II aroused speculation as to the liberty of Greece. 
Guys’ broad and sympathetic account brought the modern 
Greeks to the foreground. Choiseul-Gouffier and Savary kindled 
hope for their emancipation. At the same time, their cause 
gained enormously through the evocation of antiquity reflected 
in the republications of the Voyage d'Anacharsts. Grasset- 
Saint-Sauveur, in spite of his anti-Hellenic inclinations, intro- 
duced a new element of French interest in the Orient which, 
with the oncoming of the Napoleonic period, assumed greater 
proportions. 
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IV 
TRAVELLERS IN GREECE (1800-1810) 


In the opening years of the nineteenth century, the interests 
of France in the Levant became more and more pronounced. 
When Talleyrand became Minister of Foreign Relations in 1797, 
he brought into play a policy of colonial expansion which, 
with the moral and material support of Bonaparte, was to give 
a new turn to the relations of France with the Near East." 
This interest is manifested in the narrations of travellers. 

We have noted that Jacques Grasset-Saint-Sauveur gave an 
account, in 1798, of the territory which the French Republic 
acquired by the treaty of Campo-Formio. In 1800, a commis- 
sioner of commercial relations of Napoleon, André Grasset- 
Saint-Sauveur, gives us a more detailed exposé of the same terri- 
tory in the form of a Voyage Historique, Littéraire et Pittoresque 
dans les Isles et Possesstons ct-devant Vénitiennes du Levant.? 
André devotes the larger part of his work to the island of Corfu, 
its physical features, political status under the Romans, under 
the empire of the Orient, under the kings of Naples and under 
the Venitians, with chapters devoted to religion, marriages, 
funerals, nobility, justice, military forces, naval forces and 
customs.3 The remainder of his book deals with the dependencies 
of Corfu, namely: Paxo, Butrinto, Parga, Prevesa, Vonitsa, 
Santa Maura, Ithaca, Cephalonia, Zante, Strophades and Cerigo.*‘ 
Here and there he compares the modern Greeks with the ancient 
Greeks. We have remarked that Jacques Grasset-Saint-Sauveur 
Was prejudiced against the modern race; this prejudice is like- 
wise noticeable in André’s work: ‘Nous cherchons les descen- 


2 L. SW-Belloc, Bonaparte et les Grecs, Paris, Urbain Canel, 1826, p. 54 ff; cf. M. Herbette’ 
Une Ambassade Turque sous le Directoire, Paris, Perrin, 1902, p. 208 ff. 

® Voyage Historique, Littératre et Pittoresque dans les Isles et Possessions ct-devant Venttiennes 
du Levant; Savotr: Corfou, Paxo, Bucintro, Parga, Prévésa, Vonizza, Sainte-Maure, Thiagut, 
Céphalonie, Zante, Strophades, Cérigo et Cérigotti; . . . par André Grasset-Saint-Sauveur 
jeune . . ., Paris, Tavernier, An VIII (1800), 3 vols. 

8 Ibtd., vol. I, Books I-VI; vol. II, Book VII. 

4 Ibid., vol. II, Books VIII and IX; vol. III, Books X-XII. 
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dans de ces héros célébres par leur vertu dans la paix, par leur 
valeur et leurs talens dans la guerre, et nous ne trouvons qu’un 
peuple esclave, dont |’4me abrutie a perdu son ancienne énergie, 
qui a tous les vices de ses ancétres, sans en avoir la moindre 
vertu, dont les bras sont énervés par Il’inaction et le besoin.’’s 
To this anti-Hellenic feeling André Grasset-Saint-Sauveur adds 
an anti-Russian element which is due to an existing conflict 
of interest between France and Russia over the territory.° 

In the meantime, Bonaparte dreamed of success in the Orient. 
He had given shape to his ideas immediately after the battle 
of Arcole. He included in his projects the emancipation of an 
Ottoman province—Greece. At Milan he formulated the idea 
of establishing a commercial agency with Constantin Stamati, 
a Greek by birth and naturalized French citizen, at its head.? 
While he was in Milan, a Corsican of Greek origin, Dimos 
Stephanopoli,* arrived with a mission from the Ministry 
of Foreign Relations to go to Greece to study the lemithochorton, 
a sea weed, which grew abundantly on the Ionian Coast. Dimos 
Stephanopoli and Nicolas, his nephew who had joined him in 
Leghorn, called on Bonaparte and were entertained at dinner. 
Augereau and Berthier, members of the two councils of the 
Cisalpine Republic, Madame Bonaparte and her son, Eugéne 
de Beauharnais, were among the guests. During the progress 
of the dinner, Augereau expressed his wish for the emancipation 
of Greece and offered a toast ‘‘au rétablissement de la république 
grecque!’’?° 

This meeting was not without its results. After dinner Napo- 
leon took Dimos aside and asked him to study thoroughly and 
report upon the condition of the Greeks, to investigate their 


s Ibsd., vol. II, p. 180. 

*Cf., especially vol. IIT, pp. 289-311. 

7C. Rados, Napoléon Ier et la Gréce, Athens, Elefthéroudakis, 1921, p. 11. Cf. also Lettres 
de Constantin Stamats, publiées par Emile Legrand, in Annuaire de l'Assoctation pour l’Encour- 
agement des Etudes grecques, Paris, 1872, pp. 108 ff. 

* In the Voyage de Dimo et Nicolo Stephanopoli en Gréce, pendant les années V et VI (1797 et 
1798 vy. st.). D'aprés deux mtsstons, dont l'une du Gouvernement francais, et l'autre du général 
en chef Buonaparte. Rédigé par un des Professeurs du Prytanée. Avec figures, plans et vues 
levés sur les lieux. Paris, Guilleminet, An VIII (1800), 2 vols. The origin of the Stephanopoli 
is mentioned: vol. I, p. x ff., also in chap. XXVITI. 

9 Ibid., vol. I, p. 3 ff. 

te Tbsd., vol. I, p. 71. 
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means of defence and, he added: ‘“. . . ce n’est pas 
assez de porter vos recherches sur les plantes et les diverses 
productions des fles du Levant qui nous appartiennent, il est 
une tache bien plus importante, bien plus utile que vous pouvez 
remplir, celle de répandre les semences de la véritable liberté, 
de rendre les enfants de la Gréce dignes de leurs ancétres et de 
la grande nation qui vient de briser leurs chaines . . .’™ 
This request was followed by a remittance of five thousand 
francs and a letter from General Headquarters dated 12 Ther- 
midor, year V, in which the Général en Chef de |’Armée d’Italie 
gave specific directions to Stephanopoli to proceed to Corfu, 
to get in touch with General Gentili, to go to Albania in order 
to gather information on the political situation, etc.% Dimos 
left for his mission accompanied by his nephew, Nicolas. 

A professor of the Prytaneum published in 1800 the result 
of their mission as narrated by Dimos, who had, in the meantime, 
become blind, under the title of Voyage de Dimo et Nicolo Stéph- 
anotolt en Gréece . . .% The picturesque note is lacking; 
the blind narrator describes the conditions of the Greeks in 
bondage and manifests friendship for, and hope in France. He 
writes a panegyric of the Greeks, especially of those of the 
Maim. His eulogy of their bravery and courage reminds us 
of sone of the Orientales of Victor Hugo: ‘‘Iréne atteinte d’une 
balle 1 la cuisse, se tourne vers l’ennemi, et d’un air résolu: 
‘Tiens dit-elle, tu crois m’avoir fait beaucoup de mal! Si je 
ne pui: plus travailler, je ferai des enfants qui me vengeront.’’’™ 
The pramble of the report made in Paris to Bonaparte to whom 
he refes as the ‘‘cittadino generale’’, is the keynote of the 
entire work: ‘‘La Gréce, citoyen général, est digne de la liberté 
et c’est ce vous qu’ellel’attend!’’,*5 with the added encouragement 
to the Creeks of the forthcoming emancipation: 


Ne t’affige pas, Romélie! la France ne t’a point oubliée; elle enverra 


™ Jbsd., vol.', pp. 71-72. 

2 Cf. L. SW2elloc, op. cit., p. 58 ff. For Albania cf. A. Boppe, L’Aljante et Napoléon (1797—- 
1814), Paris, Iachette, 1914. 

13 For full tith cf. n. 8. 

Voyage de limo . . ., vol. II, p. 46. 

1s The report i found: Jdid., vol. II, Chapts. L and LI. A good part of the report can also 
be read in L. SV-Belloc, op. cit., Chapts. IV, V and VI. 
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bientét dans tes contrées une puissante armée sous les ordres du vainqueur 
de l’Italie. Buonaparte viendra planter jusqu’A Constantinople l’arbre de 
la liberté. Dans cette attente, O Grecs! soyez amis, aimez-vous; et partout 
ot vous vous trouverez deux ensemble, que votre salutation soit: La liberté 
ou la mort!:s 


The Tableau du Commerce de la Gréce'? of Félix Beaujour, 
published in 1800, bears the mark of the development of French 
interests in the Levant. It was written in order to further the 
commercial interests of France in the East. The author tells 
us in a later account: “‘J’allai pendant la révolution francase 
dans la Gréce pour y chercher des ruines et des souvenirs: j’y 
portai des illusions charmantes, et je les perdis en arrivant. 
Je publiai 4 mon retour en 1800 le Tableau du Commerce de la 
Gréce, parce que je pensai que ce tableau pouvait étre utile au 
commerce de la France . . .’7%8 The Tableau du Comnerce 
is in the form of letters and bears the imprint of a consular 
report. Essentially, it differs only in title from the narratives 
of other travellers. In attempting to give us an insight inte the 
activity and ability of the Greeks, the author adds a new element 
which was disregarded by other writers. In the first volume 
Beaujour discusses the products and exports of Greece; in the 
second, the commercial activity of European powers in that 
region. His observation is keen—the activities of the Greeks 
are rated high and treated with sympathy. In contrast, he 
does not hesitate to enumerate the many faults of the Turks and 
to express his wish for the adoption of a new policy by France, 
a policy which would annul the friendly treaties of Francis I 
with Turkey.’® If we were to believe him, his prophecy of the 
dismemberment of the Turkish Empire dates from that time: 
fe je gardai dans mon portefeuil mes observations 
militaires, parce que je craignis que leur publication a’éveillat 
alors l’ambition de la Russie ou de celle de |’Autriche, et qu’une 


%6 Voyage de Dimo . . ., vol. II, p. 84. 
t7 Tableau du Commerce de la Gréce, formé d’aprés une année moyenne, depuis 1787 jusqu'en 
1797; par Félix-Beaujour, . . . Paris, Crapelet, An VIII (1800), 2 vols. 


18 Voyage militaire dans Empire Ottoman, ou description de ses frontiéres et dt ses principales 
défenses, sott naturelles soit artificielles, avec cing cartes géographiques. Par le Baron Félix de 
Beaujour, . . . Paris, Firmin-Didot, 1829, 2 vols.; vol. I, p. i. 

39 Tableau du Commerce . . ., vol. II. letter XXVIII. 
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nouvelle guerre contre la Turkie n’entrainat une guerre générale 
en Europe. Je ne voulais pas d’ailleurs par une sorte de pudeur 
diplomatique, soulever de mes mains le voile mystérieux qui 
couvrait encore la faiblesse d’un empire, dés long-temps notre 
allié . . .’° and his prophecy was fulfilled. 

Inspired by Volney’s statement: ‘“‘que le genre des voyages 
appartient a l’histoire et non pas aux romans,’’ the entomologist 
Olivier gives us between the years 1801-1804, his Voyage dans 
VEmpire Othoman, an account that deserves mention although 
it lacks both imagination and picturesque qualities. The scope 
of his trip, however, and the information that he gives us con- 
cerning the Greeks make up, to a certain degree, for the poverty 
of his style. Leaving Marseilles on the 22nd of April, Olivier 
arrived in Constantinople twenty-two days later.”? In his first 
volume, he describes the capital of the Ottoman Empire and its 
environs; he adds to this description a characterization of its 
inhabitants: Musulmans, Greeks, Jews, and Armenians. The 
account that he submits concerning the Greeks of the capital 
is not unlike that of Félix Beaujour and deals mainly with their 
habits of business: “Ils exercent divers métiers, font quelque 
commerce, se livrent a la marine, voyagent dans les diverses 
villes de la céte, s’enfoncent peu dans les terres, excepté dans 
la partie européenne . . .’ and further: ‘Ils (les Turcs) 
aiment ordinairement mieux se servir des Grecs, qui montrent 
dans cet état (comme marins) comme dans les autres, une intel- 
ligence et une activité dont les Turcs ne sont pas capables.’’4 
Olivier’s second volume, however, holds more interest. He 
begins with information on the Hellespont and Troy, then passes 
to the islands of Tenedos, Lesbos, Chios, Tinos, Andros, Myconos, 
Delos, Naxos, Paros, Antiparos, Nio, Milo, and Candia.25 He 
records an outstanding difference between the Greeks of the 
mainland and those of the islands: 


se Voyage Militaire . . ., vol. I, p. i. 
ss Voyage dans l’Empire Othoman, l’Egypte et la Perse, fait par ordre du gouvernement, pendant 
les six premiéres années dela République; par G. A. Olivier . . ., Paris, Agasse, vols. I and 


II, An IX; vols. III and IV, An XII. 
ss Ibid., vol. I, pp. 5-22. 
93 Ibid., vol. I, p. 27. 
« Ibid., vol. I, p. 60. 
*s Ibid., vol. II, Chaps. II-XIV. 
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J’avais vu le Grec courbé sous le joug du plus affreux despotisme; il était 
fourbe, grossier, timide, ignorant, superstitieux et pauvre: il jouit ici d’une 
ombre de liberté; il est probe, civil, hardi, industrieux, spirituel, instruit, 
riche. Je ne trouve plus ici ce mélange de fierté et de bassesse qui caractérise 
les Grecs de Constantinople et d’une grande partie du Levant.« 


This favorable commentary on the Greeks of the islands is 
of importance, as it is they who attract the attention of the 
Philhellenes during the war of Greek independence through 
their piracy and foolhardy bravery. In the pirate, Lambros 
Cansiani, Olivier presents us with a contender for the laurels 
of Canaris. Lambros was born in Thebes, was reared as a 
sailor and went to sea. During the Russian campaign of 1787 
he commanded a flotilla, and when peace was declared he was 
ordered to abandon the Russian flag and disarm. Instead of 
doing this, the young pirate continued his warfare, burned a 
Turkish and an Algerian fleet and escaped into the Morea.27 We 
have, therefore, as early as this date, one of the first accounts 
of the intrepid Greek sailor who was to win unanimous acclaim 
after 1821. 

And what is the parting wish and hope of the French ento- 
mologist on his departure from Greece? It is this: ‘‘Nous 
partimes au lever du soleil, en faisant des vceux pour que les 
Turcs, qui outragent l’humanité, qui oppriment d’une maniére 
révoltante les peuples qu’ils ont vaincus et dépouillés, soient 
forcés un jour de retourner dans les contrées sauvages et 
lointaines. ’’?8 

An anonymous account of a trip, not of serious character, 
appeared in 1801 under the title of Voyage en Ortent,?? which 
Barbier attributes to Antoine Sérieys. The narration is not 
consecutive and is filled with commonplace, at times obscene, 
experiences. It should be mentioned, however, for the sake 
of a complete record and also because it bears the stamp of the 
time in that it features the preeminence of Napoleonic interests 
in the East: ‘Si le hasard efit voulu que je me fusse trouvé 


6 Ibsd., vol. II, p. 108. 

97 Jbtd., vol. II, pp. 316-324. 

98 Ibtd., vol. II, p. 284. 

#9 Voyage en Orient, ou Tableau fidéle des meurs, du commerce de toute espece, des Intrigues, 
des filouteries, des amours particuliers, des productions générales, etc., des différens peuples du 
Levant. Par M.A. B.D— . . ., Paris, Obré, An IX (1801). 
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avec le général Bonaparte, lors de son expédition en Egypte, 
je me persuade que j’aurais pu lui étre de quelque utilité, j’aurais 
engagé la plus grande partie des Grecs répandus dans |’Archipel, 
dans la Morée et méme dans le continent oriental, 4 se venger 
sous ses drapeaux et a briser enfin le joug qu’ils portent depuis 
si longtemps et avec tant de regret.’’3° 

Let us note in parenthesis that if Bonaparte did not avail 
himself of the advice of the presumptuous author of the Voyage 
en Orient, he had not failed to enlist the help of the Greeks for 
the success of his campaign. He had organized a Greek Legion 
under the command of a Greek, Papasoglou; later this Legion 
formed part of the ‘‘Chasseurs d’Orient.’’3* Other regiments, 
such as the “Regiment Albanais’’ organized by Colonel Minot 
and by General Donzelot, were placed under Greek leaders who, 
a few years later, took an active part in the emancipation of 
their nation.;? 

The interest of France in the Near East had become extremely 
intense and Sonnini gives the following reason for the belated 
publication of his Voyage en Gréce et en Turquie, in 1801, and 
for the success of his work in Egypt:34 ‘‘L’Europe attentive, 
l’Orient étonné portoient les regards de la curiosité et de I’in- 
quiétude vers l’Egypte, que la France couvroit de ses forces 
militaires, et des sources fécondes de son génie, de Combattans 
comme de Savans et d’Artistes. Un projet hardi, exécuté avec 
la rapidité de la pensée qui l’avoit concu; de vastes combi- 
naisons appuyées de tous les moyens d’une grande puissance; 
un noveau plan de colonisation, dont les avantages sont inap- 
préciables; le siége impur de la barbarie et de la plus fanatique 
ignorance, prét a devenir le théatre brillant de la colonisation 
et des Arts: les possessions ennemies dans |’Inde, menacées, 
une sorte de démembrement d’un Empire mal affermi; le 
Commerce du Levant a la veille de changer de face et de prendre 


se Ibid., p. 263. 

3 Cf. A. Boppe, Le Colonel Nicole Papas Oglou et le bataillon de Chasseurs d’Orient (1798- 
1815), Paris, Carnet de la Sabretache, 1900. Cf. also C. Rados, The Greek Soldiers of Napoleon, 
Nicolas Tsesmelis Admiral of the Mamelouks, Commander of the Greek Legion under Bonaparte 
and Kleber, and of the Chasseurs d’Ortent, Athens, 1916 (in Greek). 

3 Cf. A. Boppe, L'Albanie et Napoléon, appendix, pp. 219-270. 

33 Voyage en Gréce et en Turquie fatt par ordre de Louis XVI et avec l’autortsation de la cour 
ottomane; par C. S. Sonnini, Paris, chez F. Buisson. 1801, 2 vols. 

34 Voyage dans la Haute et Basse Egypte; par C. S. Sonnini, Paris, F. Buisson, An VII, 3 vols. 
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une nouvelle direction; tout combinoit a faire de l’expédition 
d’Egypte un sujet d’étonnement pour les uns, et de défiance pour 
les autres. ’’35 

Sonnini had left France for Egypt in 1777 and visited Greece 
during the years 1778-1780.35 His publication deals mainly with 
the islands of the Archipelago, giving us an insight into the life, 
customs and activities of the islanders.37_ He devotes also a few 
pages to Asia Minor, the Dardanelles, Constantinople, Salonika, 
and the Morea.3* Sonnini is not concerned with archeological 
problems, his principal interest being the people and their 
activities: ‘‘Un voyage dans la Gréce présente d’abord a |’esprit 
l’idée de recherches sur les Monumens de l’antiquité . . 
Ce genre d’observations est étranger 4 mon livre.’39 Sonnini 
admits a state of degradation in Greece; he attributes it, how- 
ever, to oppression. He finds that the bravery of the moderns 
is not unlike that of their forefathers, and in his opinion, emanci- 
pation is imminent.’ In fact, the imminence of this liberation 
is the chief reason for publishing his work: ‘‘Quelles que soient 
les nouvelles et inévitables destinées d’un peuple jadis célébre, 
l’on aimera a connaitre ce qu'il étoit au moment de son affran- 
chissement et de sa régénération, et 4 se figurer les lieux qui 
en seront le théatre, comme ils le furent autrefois d’événements 
mémorables.’’4* His enthusiasm for the Greek cause is apparent. 
He challenges depreciatory remarks made by other writers and 
suggests that foreign powers, with forces large enough, should 
intervene to overthrow the Ottoman empire: 


Mais si des forces étrangéres et assez importantes pour bannir des craintes, 
qui dans les 4mes foibles, sont inséparables de l’incertitude du succés, se 
montroient, non pas avec des projets d’envahissements, mais comme libéra- 
tices de la Gréce, le soulévement contre la tyrannie deviendroit général, 
l’activité nationale déploieroit tous ses ressorts, des cohortes de courageux 
combatans se formeroient de toutes parts, des marins intelligens et agiles 


3s Voyage en Gréce, vol. I, intro. p. 1. 

36 [btd., vol. I, pp. 22, 50, 51, and vol. IT, p. 406. 
37 Ibsd., chaps. ITI-XXXVII. 

38 Ibid., chaps. XXXVIII-XL. 

39 Ibid., vol. I, intro. p. 16. 

se Ibtd., vol. I, p. 354; vol. II, p. 26, 77 ef passim. 
« Ibsd., vol. I. intro. p. 5. 
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couvriroient la mer de batimens légers, qui porteroient avec rapidité des 
secours et des forces sur tous les points des fles et des cites; tous concour- 
roient a des succés qui deviendroient ceux de la nation entiére; tous second- 
eroient et béniroient leurs libérateurs. Les temps ov I’un des plus beaux 
pays du globe, celui qui est le plus riche en souvenirs précieux, sera arraché 
au déspotisme ottoman, ne sont peut-étre pas éloignés.« 


The apogée of Napoleonic interests is reached with Pouque- 
ville’s Voyage en Morée, a Constantinople, en Albanie, et dans 
plusieurs autres parties de 1 Empire Ottoman,*® published in 1805. 
Pouqueville was born at Merlerault in Normandy on November 
4,1770. He studied at Caen and was ordained in 1791; after 
the suppression of the constitutional church he went to Paris 
to study medicine.“ Hardly had he obtained his diploma in 
1798 when he was appointed, as a physician, member of the 
Commission des Arts et Sciences to go to Egypt. Because of 
the bad condition of his health, he was obliged to leave Egypt 
and return to Italy. He sailed from Egypt with other officers 
on the 14 Brumaire, year VII, on a small coasting vessel, the 
Madonna dit Monte Negro. Captured on the coast of Calabria 
and separated from his friends, Pouqueville was taken to the 
port of Navarino and thence to Tripolitza to the palace of the 
pasha where he was held in captivity.4© The Turks apparently 
did not severely enforce their restrictions and as a prisoner 
of war Pouqueville states: ‘‘Ma sphére s’étendit; je fis des 
connaissances, mon état me procura l’occasion de voir, de fré- 
quenter méme un petit nombre d’hommes instruits avec lesquels 
je pus raisonner et comparer les observations que je m’étais 
proposé de faire dés ce premier temps de ma captivité 
Aussi, dés que j’entendais le nom d’une ville, d’un hameau, je 
demandais aussité6t la distance du lieu od je me trouvais; je 
m’informais du nombre de ses habitans, de leur industrie; je 


# Idid., vol. I, pp. 30-31. 

«3 Voyage en Morée, & Constantsnople, en Albanie, et dans plusieurs autres parties del'Empire 
Othoman, pendant les années 1798, 1799, 1800 et 1801 . . . par F. C. H. L. Pouqueville, 

. »« Dédiéa S. M.l'Empereur, Paris, chez Gabon et Cie, 1805, 3 vols. 

«For a biographical sketch on Pouqueville cf. Abbé J. Rombault, Francois Pouquevsille, 
Membre de l'Institut, in Bulletin de la Société Historique et Archéologique de l’'Orne, 1887, vol. 
VI, pp. 433-449. 

as Voyage en Morée, pref. pp. li-v. 

4 Ibid., vol. I, chaps. I-V. 
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prenais enfin tous les renseignements qu’il m’était possible 
d’obtenir.’’"47. Thus, under a mild form of imprisonment, the 
captive was able to mingle with the people, to travel about 
from place to place and gather material in order to publish 
interesting notes on his observations. 

Of the three volumes that comprise the Voyace en Morée, 
only the first one interests us essentially. This volume deals 
strictly with the Morea and could be qualified as a topographical, 
geographical, archeological, medical and social survey. The 
veracity and exactness of some of Pouqueville’s statements have 
been questioned and criticized.44 Nevertheless, his individual 
impressions and comments on the modern Greeks are valuable 
and interesting. Like Guys, he has tried to draw comparisons 
between the ancient and modern races in their customs. In his 
information on the superstitions, songs, music, religion, funeral 
ceremonies and actual status of education of the Greeks, he 
excels by far the narratives of the French travellers that pre- 
ceded him. Whether original or not, Pouqueville has given us 
the best picture of the Romaioi, as he calls them,’ who, with 
their liberty, have lost the glorious name of their forefathers, 
and who, in their sorrowful existence, hope for liberty and sing 
like their ancestors, of exploits of war: 


Ou es-tu, redoutable Thésée? ta ville affligée t’appelle! 

Reviens-tu, héros incomparable? reviens-tu, vainqueur de la Créte, 
pour voir ton pays livré aux tyrans? 

Tu cries d’une voix indignée, tu cries aux Grecs de te venger. 

Athéniens, renommés pour votre sagesse au temps de la république, 
qu étes-vous devenus? 

Vous vous gouverniez sagement, alors; vous rendiez heureux les 
enfants d’Athénes, et dans les bornes de la prudence, vous 
conteniez la philosophie. 

Levez-vous, fils des Grecs! et d’une voix unanime, proclamez que 
la république est le seul gouvernement qui convienne aux 
hommes!s« 


4+ Ibid., vol. I, p. 62. . 

“Cf. Jules Lair, La captivité de Pouqueville en Morée, in Recueil des publications diverses 
de l'Institut de France, 1902, vol. XXIII, pp. 103-122; also in Bulletin de la Soct&é des Ants- 
quatres de Normandie, Caen, 1909, vol. XXVII, pp. 175-195. 

49 Voyage en Morée, vol. I, p. 244. 

se Ibéd., vol. I, pp. 280-281. 
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According to Pouqueville, this enthusiasm was inspired by 
the hero of the Pyramids, and to France the Greeks turned 
for their salvation, and her heroes and her warriors were set 
forth as examples for the inspiration of their own people.* 

In reviewing the actual condition of the Greeks, Pouqueville 
does not think that hope for immediate emancipation is justi- 
fiable, and his reasons are, principally, the factions created by 
the inherent jealousy of the modern Greeks, and by religion.? He 
suggests that the first step toward regeneration is education; 
in this, he notes much progress in the work of the Greeks who 
established themselves in Europe, in the translations of foreign 
authors. And for further progress in the propagation of instruction, 
he suggests the editing of a newspaper: ‘“‘I] leur faut un journal 
sage; ils ont assez d’écrivains, ils possédent une quantité assez 
honorable d’hommes instruits pour entreprendre cette tache. ’’5 
With sympathy and interest he counsels: 


Que les Grecs eux-mémes ne se persuadent pas avoir atteint le but qu’ils 
désirent, quand ils auraient des écrivains. Leur marine fleurit, mais ils doivent 
aussi créer d’autres branches d’industries, élever des manufactures, étendre 
lagriculture; enfin, l’objet de toutes leurs spéculations est de circonvenir 
par leur activité les Turcs, qui commencent a les respecter. Forts de ces 
moyens, quand le jour marqué par la Providence paraitra, ils trouveront les 
ressources inattendues parmi eux; et le succés couronnera une entreprise 
légitime, si la sagesse et l’humanité président a leurs conseils.ss 


In dedicating the Voyage en Morée to Napoleon, Pouqueville, 
aside from winning the particular favor which he desired, popular- 
ized his work and incidentally aroused interest in Greece and in its 
inhabitants. This was the first step that led to hisephemeral vogue.** 


# Ibid., vol. I, p. 281. 

s? Ibsd., vol. I, pp. 246-248. 

3 Ibsd., vol. I, pp. 343-346. 

 Ibsd., vol. I, p. 347. 

ss Ibtd., vol. I, p. 349. 

s¢ The dedication runs as follows: ‘Sire, I"honneur de publier mon Voyage sous les auspices 
de VOTRE MAJESTE, et d’associer aux souvenirs immortels de la Gréce, le nom le plus illustre 
des temps anciens et modernes, celui de NAPOLEON; un tel honneur, Sire, me comble d’une 
faveur que j’étais loin de mériter! I] me fait oublier ma captivicé, et trois années de souffrances 
passées chez les Musulmans ao 

87 Cf. the article of Henri Dehérain, Une Correspondance inédste de Francois Pouquecille, 
Consul de France &@ Janina et &@ Patras sous le premier Emptre et la Rvstaurution, in Revue de 
UHsstoire des Colontes frangaises, 1921, 9e année, 2e semestre, pp. 61-100. 
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The Lettres sur la MoréeS* by Catellan are the result of another 
mission. The Turkish empire, in renewing its old alliances 
with France, invited French generals, officers, scholars and 
artists to come to Turkey to help in the instruction and advance- 
ment of the empire. Castellan left with the mission of M. 
Ferregeau, chief highway engineer, in the capacity of draftsman. 
Upon arriving at Constantinople and finding its services to be 
unnecessary because of a change in policy, the mission returned 
to France.s» Castellan took this opportunity to visit the Morea 
and the islands of the Archipelago. He offered his impressions 
to the public in the form of letters and decorated his book with 
a few sketches of monuments and picturesque views of the 
country. 

Castellan wrote these letters at the end of the eighteenth 
century, but they did not appear until 1808, after the publication 
of Pouqueville’s Voyage en Morée. On this account the author 
makes it clear that he omitted certain parts which would have 
been tiresome repetition and which might have led people to 
accuse him of plagiarism. Castellan divides his letters into 
two parts. In the first part, he describes his trip from Mar- 
seilles to Constantinople, devoting special attention to the 
island of Cerigo and to its port—San-Nicolo. Thence he 
proceeds to Napoli di Malvasia which the geographer, Barbié 
du Bocage, considered as the citadel of the ancient city of 
Epidaurus Limnera.= While his archeological pursuits pre- 
occupy him, he does not fail to reflect upon the people themselves 
and compare the arrogance, laziness, carelessness and destructive 
spirit of the Turk with the Greek,* whom he enthusiastically 
characterizes as follows: 


- Et les Grecs modernes, ne les voit-on pas encore, lorsqu’ils sont rendus 
a eux-mémes, qu’ils sont loin des yeux de leurs tyrans, se livrer a tout le 
délire de la joie? Ne cultivent-ils pas méme les arts avec enthousiasme? N’ont- 
ils pas des poétes, des peintres, des musiciens, 4 la vérité assez médiocres, 


38 Tettres sur la Morée et les Iles de Cérigo, Hydra et Zante. Par A.L.Castellan . . 
Paris, H. Agasse, 1808, 2 parts, 1 vol. 

se Jbsd., intro. p. 1-3; cf. also E, Lovinesco, op. cit., p. 37. 

se Lettres sur la Morée, part I, letters III and IV. 

& Jbsd., letters V-XI. 

* Jbid., Part I, pp. 62-65. 
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mais auxquels il ne manque qu’un autre théAtre, de |’émulation et de bons 
maftres pour devenir des gens a talent? Ne sont-ce pas les Grecs qui couvrent 
la Méditerranée de leurs flottes marchandes? Sans cesse en mouvement pour 
leurs intéréts, ils sont les négocians, les fabricans et les colporteurs de tout 
le commerce de détail du Levant. Enfin le sentiment intérieur de leur ancienne 
gloire n’est pas éteint chez eux; ils se rappellent Homére: beaucoup d’entre 
eux le lisent, et les grands noms de leurs ancétres les font encore tressaillir 
d’orgueil et de regret. Il est constant néanmoins que le caractére moral des 
Turcs est l’opposé 4 celui des grecs.* 


Although not so informative as Pouqueville, much can be derived 
of interest coneerning the folk-lore, religious songs and customs 
of the Greeks. From Malvoisie, Castellan proceeds to Hydra; 
he is impressed by the activity of the intrepid inhabitants and 
considers them a type representative of Greek character: ‘On 
reconnatt le caractére grec dans toute son énergie: les Hydriotes 
sont gais, vigoureux et actifs.’"° Here again he cannot refrain 
from contrasting this characteristic with those of the Turk who 
seems to repel him in that he is: ‘“‘avare, et insouciant, meurt 
de misére et d’ennui au milieu des trésors d’une nature libérale,'’® 
and concludes this first part with a view of the coast of Attica, 
of Cape Sunium and of the temple of Minerva Suniade as seen 
from the deck of the sailing vessel upon leaving Hydra.” 
The second part® deals with the Morea, essentially: Coron, 
Modon, Navarino, Philiatra, the coast of the Morea and the 


® Jbid., Part I, pp. 65-66. 

“% Jbsd., Part I, Letter XII. 

4s Jbsd., Part I, p. 94. 

“ Jbsd., Part I, p. 96. 

67 Jbéd., Parc I, Letter XIII. 

68 In taking up the second parc, Castellan states: Jbid., Part II, Avertissement, “II existe 
ici une lacune qui comprend I’espace de plusieurs mois, c’est-a-dire, le reste de notre voyage 
par mer, depuis le cap Sunium jusqu’a Constantinople; notre séjour dans cette capitale, et la 
traversée de Constantinople 4 Coron en Morée.’’ This lacuna was done away with by the 
publication of: Letires sur la Gréce, l’ Hellespont et Consltuntinople, faisant suste aux lettres sur 
la Morée, par A. L. Castellan, Paris, H. Agasse, 1811, 2 parts, 1 vol. The contents are as follows: 
Part I, letters 1-2, description written on board when passing the islands of Micronisi, Zea, 
Gyaros, Negrepont, Psara, Meteline, Tenedos, Cape Sigae and the Dardanelles. Letter 3, 
Gallipoli; Letters 4-10, Lampsaki. Part II, Letters 11-26, Constantinople. Let us note his 
conclusion on leaving; Part II, p. 14, ‘‘Adieu, bonnes gens qu’on méprise a tort, et qu’on 
calomnie avec aussi peu de raison, parce qu’on ne vous conna't pas assez! La jactance et la 
malice qu'on vous reproche, est souvent innocente et vaut mieux que l’hypocrisie. Votre 
franche rusticité est préférable 4 des formes recouvertes de vernis d’une froide politesse. 
Enfin, vos qualités vous appartiennent, et la plupart de vos vices ne sont que le résultat presque 
nécessaire de l’esclavage qui pése sur vous!”’ 
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island of Zante.®® In this section of the work, Castellan’s obser- 
vations are similar to those of Pouqueville; although not so 
informative and comprehensive Castellan has enhanced the value 
of his work with the etchings of an artist who is enthusiastic over 
nature, tradition and peoples. He re-echoes, at the same time, 
the prevalent philhellenic strain: ‘‘Mais si un gouvernement 
juste et protecteur rappelait leurconfiance . . . onlesverrait 
revenir en foule peupler les villes . . . serendrealaculture 
et méme aux arts. Le Péloponése redeviendrait l’entrepét du 
commerce du Levant, et I’on verrait peut-étre se relever, du 
milieu de leurs ruines, l’auguste Lacédémone et d’autres villes 
célébres, habitées par de noveaux Grecs, dignes descendans d’un 
des premiers peuples de la terre!’’7° 
While French travellers were thus incidentally pleading the 
cause of the Greeks in their narratives, the movement also 
gathered momentum through the medium of numerous foreign 
works that were being translated in France. Among the most 
important may be mentioned: James Dallaway’s Constantinople 
Ancient and Modern, with Excursions to the Shores and the Islands 
of the Archipelago, London, 1797 (Constantinople ancienne et 
moderne avec des excursions sur les bords et les fles de 1’Archipel 
- Paris, 1799), Johann H. Riedesel’s Retse durch Sicilien 
und Grossgriechenland, 1771 (Voyage en Sicile, dans la Grande 
Gréce et au Levant, Paris, an X, 1802), Richard Chandler's 
Travels in Asta Minor and in Greece . . ., London, 1775 
(Voyages dans |’Asie-Mineure et en Gréce, Paris, 1806), J. L. 
S. Bartholdy Bruchstdcke sur ndhern Kenntniss des Gretchen- 
lands, Berlin, 1804 (Voyage en Gréce . . ., Paris, 1807), 
Stuart and Revett, The Antiquities of Athens, London, 1762- 
1816 (Les Antiquités d’Athénes, Paris, 1808).7 


‘9 Lettres sur la Morée, Part II, Letters 14-26. 

ve Ibtd., Part II, p. 16. 

7 For a bibliography, cf., Boucher de Ia Richarderie, Bsbliothéque Universelle des voyages, ow 
notice complete et raisonnée de tous les voyages anciens et modernes dans les quatre parties du 
monde, publiés tant en langue francaise, qu'en langues étrangeres . . . Paris, Treutell et 
Wirtz, 1808, 6 vols. For Greece, vol. II, pp. 189-267. Cf. also Malte-Brun, Table Générale 
et raisonnée des matiares contenues dans les vingt premiers volumes des Annales des Voyages, de 
la Géographie et de l’Histoire, Paris, F. Buisson, 1813, pp. 170-173. Cf. also Chateaubriand, 
ltinbraire de Paris 8 Jérusalem in Oeuvres Completes de Chateaubriand, Paris, Garnier Fréres, 
s. d., vol. V, intro., pp. 80-90. 
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Greece also found its share of space in a publication that 
exclusively reviewed and published accounts of trips, the Annales 
des Voyages” directed by Malte-Brun. In 1809 Malte-Brun, 
after examining the voluminous unpublished notes of the Hel- 
lenist, Ansse de Villoison, published verbatim the parts essen- 
tially related to the comparison of the ancient and modern 
Greeks under the title of Observations faites pendant un voyage 
dans la Gréce, et principalement dans les isles de l Archipel; par 
feu M. Dansse de Villoison . . .73 As indicated, Villoison’s 
remarks were a bitter arraignment of the modern Greeks.” 
In this article, Villoison, after reviewing all the faults of the 
Greeks, loss of patriotism and pride, jealousy, insolence, igno- 
rance, mediocrity in music, songs and dances,’5 he enumerated, 
in one paragraph, their qualities as follows: ‘‘ Voici les bonnes 
qualitiés des Grecs: ils sont bons péres, bons maris; propres 
a supporter les fatigues et les souffrances; sobres quand il faut 
l’étre, quoique d’ailleurs ils aiment a boire; légers et dispos; 
ils vont trés-long-temps a pied sans se fatiguer; ils sont maigres, 
bruns, bien faits de corps; ils ont, comme tous les Levantins 
de beaux yeux; les nez qui tombent perpendiculairement sont 
communs parmi eux; leur physionomie annonce la fausseté et 
ne trompe pas.’’?® How in view of this statement which 
denounces categorically Greek character, Malte-Brun could 
conclude that Villoison arrived at a historical deduction that 
the modern Greeks were not so far removed from their ancestors 
it is diffcult to understand;77_ except, that in filling the difficult 
position of editor he found it necessary to excuse the author 
for his remarks and even to alter the text, ‘“Quelques expressions 


7 Annales des Voyages, de la Géographte et de l’Hsstotre; ou collection des vovages nouveaux les 
plus estimés, tradutts de toutes les langues européennes, des relations originales, tnédites, com- 
muniquées par des voyageurs francais et élrangers; . . . par M. Malte-Brun, Paris, F. 
Buisson, 1809-1814, 24 vols. 

13 Observations fastes pendant un voyage dans la Gréce et princtpalement dans les isles del’ Archipel; 
par feu M. Dansse de Villoison, de |'Académie des Inscriptions, de l'Institut de France, etc.; 
extraits littéralement de ses papiers inédits, déposés a la Bibliochéque Impériale, in Malte- 
Brun, op. cit., loc. ctt., vol. II, pp. 137-183. 

™ Cf. p. 38 of this paper. 

7s Villoison, op. cst., loc. cst., pp. 140-141. 

1% Ibid., p. 142. 

77 Ibid., p. 138. 
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trop dures auraient sans doute été modifiées par l’auteur s'il 
avait publié lui-méme sa relation. Nous en avons supprimé 
quelques-unes . . .’’?8 In spite of all the emendations, the 
sympathetic editor realized that some of the comments were 
harsh and hoped that among the enlightened modern Greeks 
there would be those who would furnish him with necessary 
data for a conclusive defense of their celebrated and unfortu- 
nate nation.79 

It was not long before Malte-Brun received letters from 
Stamati Bulgari—extracts from which he published.*° Bulgari 
championed the cause of the Greeks and elucidated the remarks 
of Villoison, commenting: “. . . la légéreté avec laquelle 
M. de Villoison a jugé le caractére des Grecs modernes, peut 
en quelque sorte étre excusée, si l’on admet qu’il a mieux connu 
les habitans des villes ot le despotisme des Turcs exerce sa 
fatale iufluence, que lescampagnes ot demeurent encore les tribus, 
dignes du beau nom de Grec, par la noble simplicité de leurs mceurs, 
par leur hospitalitéet leurcourage . . .’’® Bulgari continued 
to explain the existence of civil strifes, of certain customs and 
habits among the Greeks, limiting himself to the canton of 
Alfechi, one of the four cantons of Corfu.® 

Upon the appearance in 1807 of a translation of Bartholdy’s 
Bruchstticke sur néhern Kenntniss des heutigen Griechenlands,*3 
Malte-Brun remarked: ‘‘Cet ouvrage est remarquable par les 
efforts que fait l’auteur pour représenter les Grecs comme une 
nation absolument dégénérée, et qui manque de ressort pour 
se relever,’’*4 and he was ready to call attention to Codrika’s 
notes sent to the Magasin Encyclopédique directed against 


18 Ibid., p. 139. 

79 Ibid., p. 139. 

8e Extrait de quelques letires de M. Stamati Bulgari, de Corfou, sur les Grecs Modernes, in Malte- 
Brun, ob. ctt., loc. cit., vol. IX, pp. 368-371. 

% Bulgari, op. cit., loc. cit., p. 368. 

3: Ibid., pp. 369-371. 

8s Bruchstiicke sur ndhern Kenntiniss des heutigen Griechenlands gesammelt auf etner Resse, 
v., J. L. C. Barcholdy, Im Jahre 1803-1804 . . ., Berlin, Realschulbuchhandlung, 1805S, 
2 vols. Translated into French under the title, ‘‘ Voyage en Gréce, fait dans les années 1803 
et 1804,”’ par J. L. C. Bartholdy, traduit de l’Allemand, par A. du C———, Paris, 1807, 2 vols. 
According to Querard, A. du C is Auguste de Coudray. 

% Malte-Brun, Annales des Voyages, vol. III, p. 130. 
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Bartholdy in which an attempt was made to rectify the impres- 
sion created by the German writer.°5 He also gave full justice 
to the criticism of Codrika by stating, ‘‘la justice exige que nous 
déclarions que parmi les observations de M. Kodrika, il y en 
a qui renferment d’excellentes réponses aux accusations dirigées 
contre les Grecs modernes, non seulement par Bartholdy, mais 
par Tournefort, Villoison, Scrofani et tant d’autres voyageurs. ’’% 

The opinions on the status of the modern Greeks varied, 
and the subject was debatable—what side was the editor of the 
Annales to take? While attempting to be extremely fair, he 
showed an inclination to favor the Greeks, and in reviewing the 
works of Chandler, Pouqueville, Bartholdy, Scrofani, Stephan- 
opoli and Castellan, he concluded that the complaints, made by 
travellers, of Greek perfidy, vanity, etc., owed their origin to 
the acts of a few individuals, inhabitants of cities corrupted by 
Mussulman oppression.®? 

When Choiseul-Gouffer came to take up the publication of 
the second volume of the Voyage Prttoresque in 1809, after return- 
ing from his mission to Constantinople,*® he appreciated that 
a great deal had been said about the modern Greeks, took cog- 
nizance of the disparaging criticism of Villoison and Bartholdy, 
and felt that he had to express his personal. opinion. This is 
undoubtedly the tone of his passage: ‘‘Si l’on a, dans notre 
occident, quelque connaissance de la langue des Grecs, on la 
doit 4 ceux qui, fuyant l’oppression, vinrent, aprés la prise de 
Constantinople, chercher un asyle dans nos contrées. Nous ne 
possédons que ce qu’ils nous ont donné pour prix de |’hospitalité; 
et nous avons insulté a l’infortune de leurs compatriotes; nous 
avons exagéré les funestes effets de leur cruelle situation. La 
mémoire de leur gloire passée nous a rendu trop exigeans, et 
dés lors injustes: ils portent un de ces grands noms toujours 
difficile 4 contenir sans fortune, et dont les héritiers dépouillés 
sont, méme avec un intérét réel, forcés de plier sous les rigueurs 
d’un sort inévitable. Les Grecs dans leur malheur n’ont pas 


% Ibid., vol. III, pp. 130-131. 
* Jbid., vol. III, p. 131. 

8 Ibéd., vol. III, p. 334. 

% Cf. p. 35 of this paper. 
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pu faire reconnaitre les droits qu’ils conservent a l’estime de 
nations éclairées par leurs péres; et si le premier j’ai élevé la 
voix en leur faveur, j’étais alors, aprés un rapide voyage, bien 
loin encore de savoir apprécier toutes les ressources de leur esprit: 
depuis quelques années surtout, ils ont fait de nombreux efforts 
pour se relever, pour se familiariser avec les grands modeéles qui 
leur ont été laissés, et rendre a leur langue son antique pureté, ’’®9 
and further: ‘“. . . pourquoi les Grecs, au milieu de ces 
sanglans débats, n’ obtiendraient-ils pas la liberté, sous l’égide 
d’un puissant empire, qui recueillerait les premiers fruits de 
leur affranchissement et de leur prospérité? C’est un réve con- 
solant que l’espoir de voir Athénes renaitre de ses ruines; justifier 
par les efforts qui ne sauraient étre sans succés, son antique 
renommeée, a rétablir des écoles, od de toute l’Europe, on irait 
apprendre la langue d’Homére, tandis que ses jeunes artistes 
viendraient admirer et étudier en France les immortels chefs- 
d’oeuvre, deux fois conquis a vingt siécles d’intervalle.’’% 
This page, resplendent with enthusiasm and sentiment for the 
liberation of the descendants of a nation to which the world 
will ever be indebted, closed the decade;** but it was soon to 
be overshadowed by the art of a gigantic literary figure—that 
of Chateaubriand. 


8° Choiseul-Gouffier, op. cét., vol. II, p. 75. 

s¢ Ibid., vol. II, pp. 164-165. 

s I am not discussing the account of Macraky Zallony, Voyage @ Tine l'une des Iles del’Archipel 
de la Gréce, suivt d'un traité de l’asthme . . ., Paris, Arthus Bertrand, 1809. This is an 
account written by a Greek and belongs elsewhere, 
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V 
ITINERAIRE DE PARIS A JERUSALEM? 


The ephemeral distinction gained by scientists, diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, and archeologists was to be overshadowed by the 
work of a literary genius—Chateaubriand. Inspired by Fénelon’s 
T élémaque,, by Barthélemy’s Voyage d’Anacharsis,3 and in 
general by the Hellenic current of the early nineteenth century,‘ 
Chateaubriand was preparing in 1806 an epic tinged with the 
romantic—Les Martyrs. He had assiduously gathered his 
information, he had drawn up the plan of his work, but what 
he lacked was the verification of data and inspiration for real 
local color... This he sought on a trip to the Near East, not as 
a mere traveller, but in a manner extravagantly fanciful, suited 
to his theatrical character, as a pilgrim to Jerusalem. The 
captivating phantasmagoria, a memoir of a year of his life, 
VItinératre de Parts a Jérusalem® is a picturesque account of 
that year of travel. 

His impressions of Greece are limited to the first part of the 
Itinéraire. Accompanied by his wife, Chateaubriand left Paris 
on July 13, 1806, and proceeded to Venice, thence alone to 
Trieste. There, the French consul, M. Séguier, secured for him 
a ship bound for Smyrna. Chateaubriand embarked after it 


t In my footnotes I am referring to the Itinéraire de Paris 8 Jérusalem, in Oeuvres Completes 
de Chateaubriand, nouvelle édition, Paris, Garnier, s. d., vol. V. 

* Cf. Marcellus, Chateaubriand et son Temps, Paris, Michel Lévy, 1859, p. 187, ‘‘La chanson 
de Cymodocée"’ me disait l’auteur, ‘‘est comme le pendant de la chanson de mort de Chactas. 
Dans celle-ci, j’ai mis tout ce que je savais des moeurs muscogules, dans l’autre, tout ce qu’ 
Homére et le Télémaque m’ont appris des coitumes antiques; et je n'ai rien écrit avec autant 
de soin et d’étude que I'hymne funébre de la jeune Grecque.”’ 

3 Cf. L. Hogu’s review of Chateaubriand en Orient, in Revue d’Histotre littératre de la France, 
1915, vol. XXII, p. 290. 

«Cf. L. Bertrand, La fin du Classicisme . . ., p.357, ‘*Ajoutons que non plus que Chénier, 
Chateaubriand n’‘a pu se soustraire a l’influence du milieu.” 

8 Itsnévaire, p. 109. 

6 Itinératre de Paris & Jérusalem et de Jérusalem & Paris, en allant par la Gréce, et en revenant 
par l’Egypte, la Barbarite et l’Espagne; par F. A. de Chateaubriand, Paris, Le Normant, 1811. 
3 vols. 
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had been agreed that upon passing the coast of the Morea he 
would be cast off, so as to cross the Peloponnesus by land and 
take the ship again on the coast of Attica where it would await 
him for a few days.”? After surviving the vicissitudes of a raging 
storm for the first three days, on the fifth day of August the ship 
lay between Cape Otranto in Italy and Cape Linguetta in 
Albania,® or in his forceful language, “‘sur les frontiéres 
de l’antiquité grecque et aux confins de |’antiquité latine.’’9 
On the sixth day they were near Corfu, on the ninth by the 
islands of Cephalonia and Zante, and with breathless impatience 
our imaginative poet was seeking in the distant horizon the 
coast of Greece and seeing it in the fleeting clouds.*° 

Finally, on the 10th of August, Chateaubriand disembarked 
on Greek soil at Modon," and as Greece, at this time, was under 
Turkish rule, he began by commenting on the harsh domination 
of the Mussulman, as illustrated by a massacre of three hundred 
innocent peasants by the troops of Osman Pacha.” At Modon, 
leaving his servant, Julien, and taking with him a Milanese who 
knew modern Greek, he crossed the Peloponnesus ‘‘armé de 
pied en cap.’’8 On the 11th at 3 A.M. he took leave for Coron, 
thence the next morning at 2 A. M. he departed for Tripolitza 
where he arrived on the 14th.“ At Tripolitza he called 
on the dragoman of the pasha to receive the necessary credentials 
to cross the isthmus of Corinth and left the next day with keen 
enthusiasm anticipating that he would soon visit the ruins of 
Sparta.s He stopped at Amycle’® and then on to Mistra, 
considered by many writers to have been built on the ruins 
of Sparta. After some consideration, he deduced that Paleo- 
chori, with its unique and miserable hut (the abode of a shepherd) 
must be Sparta, and not Mistra,'?7, and with pathos he evoked 


1 Itinératre, pp. 110-111. 
8 Ibid., pp. 112, 113. 
* Jbid., p. 113. 
ze Ibid., p. 118, **J’attendois avec impatience le moment od je découvrirois les cétes de la 
Gréce; je les cherchois des yeux 4 l’horizon, et je les voyois dans tous les nuages.”* 
1 Ibtd., p. 118. 
1 Ibid., p. 119. 
23 Ibsd., pp. 119-120. 
14 Ibid., pp. 121-132. 
13 Ibsd., pp. 133-136. 
*6 Jbid., p. 140. 
21 Jbsd., pp. 145-148. 
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the memory of sacred antiquity in ruins: ‘Quel beau spectacle! 
mais qu'il étoit triste! L’Eurotas coulant solitaire sous les 
débris du pont Babyx, des ruines de toutes parts, et pas un 
homme parmi ces ruines! Je restai immobile, dans une espéce 
de stupeur, 4 contempler cette scéne. Un mélange d’admiration 
et de douleur arrétoit mes pas et ma pensée; le silence étoit 
profond autour de moi: je voulus du moins faire parler |’écho 
dans des lieux ot la voix humaine ne se faisoit plus entendre, 
et je criai de toute ma force: Léonidas! Aucune ruine ne répéta 
ce grand nom, et Sparte méme sembla |’avoir oublié, ’’"8 
Following the Eurotas,’? he spent the night of the 18th on 
its banks under a laurel tree; in the midst of this serenity, 
with his temperament at once imaginative, sensitive and emo- 
tional, he expressed his best lyricism: ‘‘Aprés le souper Joseph 
apporta ma selle, qui me servoit ordinairement d’oreiller; je 
m’enveloppai dans mon manteau, et je me couchai au bord de 
l’Eurotas, sous un laurier. La nuit étoit si pure et si séreine, 
que la voie lactée formoit comme une aube réfléchie par |l’eau 
du fleuve, et a la clarté de laquelle on auroit pu lire. Je m’en- 
dormis les yeux attachés au ciel, ayant précisément au-dessus 
de ma téte la belle Constellation du Cygne de Léda. Je me 
rappelle encore le plaisir que j’6prouvois autrefois 4 me reposer 
ainsi dans les bois de l’Amérique, et surtout 4 me réveiller au 
milieu de la nuit. J’écoutois le bruit du vent dans la solitude, 
le bramement des daims et des cerfs, le mugissement d’une 
cataracte éloignée, tandis que mon bficher, 4 demi éteint, rou- 
gissoit en dessous le feuillage des arbres. J’aimois jusqu’a la 
voix de |’Iroquois, lorsqu’il élevoit un cri du sein des foréts, et 
qu’a la clarté des étoiles, dans le silence de la nature, il sembloit 
que la vie se suffit pour ainsi dire a elle-méme, et qu’il y a dans 
la premiére jeunesse quelque chose d’inquiet et de vague qui 
nous porte incessamment aux chiméres, tps1 sibt somnia fingunt; 
mais dans un 4ge plus mfr I’esprit revient a des gofits plus 
solides; il vient surtout se nourrir des souvenirs et des exemples 
de |’histoire. Je dormirois encore volontiers au bord de |’Eurotas 
ou du Jourdain si les ombres héroiques des trois cents Spartiates 


38 Jbsd., p. 151. 
39 Ibid., pp. 154-158. 
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ou les douze fils de Jacob devoient visiter mon sommeil; mais 
je n’irois plus chercher une terre nouvelle qui n’a point été 
déchirée par le soc de la charrue: il me faut a présent de vieux 
déserts, qui me rendent a volonté les murs de Babylone ou les 
légions de Pharsale, grandia ossa! des champs dont les sillons 
m’instruisent et ot je trouve, homme que je suis, le sang, les 
larmes et les sueurs de |l’homme.’’?° 

At three o’slock the next morning, the 19th, they moved on 
in the direction xf Argos, stopping at noon in the village of 
Saint-Paul and reac::ing Argos at dawn. There, Chateaubriand 
was the guest of a puysician named Avramiotti.2. From 
this point he seems to have quickened his steps, but his descrip- 
tions remain as detailed as ever. On the morning of the 21st 
he left for Corinth; from Corinth he proceeded to Darveno 
where he presented his pass to cross the isthmus and in quick 
succession he visited Megara and Eleusis.?2, On the 23rd he was 
within sight of Athens: ‘‘Le 23, a trois heures du matin, nous 
étions tous a cheval; nous commencdmes a défiler en silence 
par la voie Sacrée: je puis assurer que l’initié le plus dévot 
a Cérés n’a jamais éprouvé un transport aussi vif que le mien. 
ei La premiére chose qui frappa mes yeux, ce fut la cita- 
delle éclairée du soleil levant: elle étoit juste en face de moi, 
de l’autre cété de la plaine, et sembloit appuyée sur le mont 
Hymette, qui faisoit le fond du tableau. Elle présentoit, dans 
un assemblage confus, les chapiteaux des Propylées, les colannes 
du Parthénon et du Temple d’Erechthée, les embrasures dune 
muraille chargée de canons, les débris gothiques des chréti ns 
et les masures des musulmans.’’3 He spent but three days,.in 
Athens. Fauvel, the French consul, was his host and guidy 
his excursions to the Thesium, the Pnyx, the Areopagus, tle 
Acropolis so beautiful in color, harmonious and simple in prc 
portion, and to the ruins scattered in and about the city.74 Oa 
the 26th in the evening, he left Athens to pursue his goal—his 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem—and did so not without regret: “ye 


se Ibid., p. 158. 

x I[bsd., pp. 159-163. For Avramiotti cf. n. 27 and p. 67 of this paper. 
a Ibid., pp. 165-177. 

33 Ibtd., p. 177. 

4 Ibid., pp. 180-207. 
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tois bien aise de quitter Athénes de nuit: j’aurois eu trop de 
regret de m’éloigner de ces ruines a la lumiére du soleil: au 
moins comme Agar, je ne voyois point ce que je perdois pour 
toujours.’’*5 He travelled by land to Keratia where he was 
seized with a violent fever, and bemoaning his fate he embarked 
on the 29th, his mind filled with the past splendor of Greece 
and its pathetic decadence.” 

Such, in brief, is a rough draft of the nineteen-day sojourn 
of Chateaubriand in Greece. It matters little that his documen- 
tation is far from being accurate; that his imagination and 
memory play him false: the unsurpassed beauty and power of 
evocation more than make up for the inaccuracies in details. 
His host at Argos, Avramiotti, contradicted him in a little 
pamphlet,?’ criticizing not only the passages that deal with 
Argos, but all that is incongruous in the Itnéraire, with the petty 
bitterness of one whose personal and national pride had been 
wounded, for Chateaubriand had referred to him as an Italian 
and Avramiotti was Greek. His good guide, Fauvel, who re- 
ceived him in Athens, without malice, supplies the information 
that the poet arrived in Athens on the 19th of August by sea 
from the direction of Epidaurus, while Chateaubriand states 
that he arrived by land on the 23rd.78 In some instances, 
Avramiotti had detected plagiarism in the Itiméraire but he did 
not use it to advantage. It is only in the twentieth century 


9s Ibid., p. 208. 

* Ibid., pp. 208-221. 

7G. D. Avramiotti, Alcunt cenné critics sul viaggto in Grechia che compone la prima parte 
dell’ Itinerario da Parigt a Gerusalemme del signor F. A. de Chateaubriand, con varte osservaziont 
sulle antichita greche, Padova, Bettoni, 1816. According to P. Garabed der Sahaghian, Chatean- 
briand en Orient, Venize, Saint-Lazare, 1914, p. 4, three copies are extant of Avramiotti’s 
brochure: one in the Brera National Library at Milan; two in Padova, of which one is in 
the Museo Civico di Padova, and the other in the Biblioteca Universitaria. Critical notes 
on this pamphlet are to be found in the Annales Encyclopédiques, 1817, vol. II, pp. 158 ff., and 
vol. III, pp. 372 ff.; Sainte-Beuve, Chateaubriand et son Groupe Littératre sous l’Empire, Paris, 
Lévy, 1872, vol. II, p. 80 ff.; A. Aulard, Les tllusions grecques de Chateaubriand, in La Revue 
(Anctenne Revue des Revues), 1910, LX XXVIII, pp. 31-40. Critics have failed to make note 
of the acquaintance of Marcellus with Avramiotti’s pamphlet; Marcellus’ criticism sheds 
light on the views of Avramiotti, Fauvel, Chateaubriand and Marcellus; cf. Marcellus, op. 
cst.. p. 179 ff. and p. 438 ff. 

Cf. L. Hogu, Documents sur le séjour & Athénes de Chateaubriand, in Revue d'histoire lite 
tératre de la France, 1912, pp. 631-634. On Fauvel cf. the study of Ph. E. Legrand, in Reoue 
Archéologtque, 1897, Jan-Feb., p. 41 ff.; March April, p. 185 ff.; May-June, p. 385 ff.; July- 
Aug., p. 94 ff.; Sept—Oct., p. 185 ff. 
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that the Itinéraire received the attention it deserved and that 
Chateaubriand was found to be not any more truthful than in 
the Voyage en Amérique, the fancifulness of which M. Bédier 
so ingeniously exposed.?9 | 

On the contrary, the “course rapide d’un homme qui va voir 
le ciel, la terre et l’eau, et qui revient a ses foyers avec quelques 
images nouvelles dans la téte et quelques sentiments de plus 
dans le cceur’’?° enjoyed the repute of absolute veracity. The 
author himself remarks in the preface to the edition of 1827: 
“En effet, mon Itinératre fut a peine publié qu'il servit de guide 
a une foule de voyageurs. Rien ne le recommande au public 
que son exactitude; c’est le livre de poste des ruines.’’3? In 
his Mémotres d’Outre-Tombe he repeats: ‘‘I] est possible que 
mon Itinéraire demeure comme un manuel 4a l’usage des Juifs- 
errants de ma sorte: j'ai marqué scrupuleusement les étapes 
et tracé une carte routiére. Tous les voyageurs, a Jérusalem, 
m’ont écrit pour me féliciter et me remercier,’’3? and he cites 
the testimony of a certain Jules Folentlot.33 The Count d’Es- 
tourmel wrote: ‘“L’Itinéraire de Chateaubriand, ce modéle 
d’exactitude et d’érudition; tout ce que je _ pourrais 
dire est écrit.’4 His friend, Malte-Brun, gave him a most 
generous review in his Annales des Voyages,35 as did also Millin 


89 The excellent dissertation of P. Garabed der Sahaghian, Chateaubriand en Orient, Venize 
Saint-Lazare, 1914, has enlightened us on the question inits entirety. This dissertation should 
be supplemented by M. L. Hogu’s review in the Revue d'histoire littéraire de la France, 1915, 
XXII, pp. 287-292; as well as P. M. Masson’s article, Chateaubriand en Orient, in Revue des 
Deux Mondes, 1914, XXIX, 6me série, pp. 94-123. On the trip to America cf. M. J. Bédier's 
Etudes critiques, Paris, Collin, 1903, pp. 127-294. 

3° Itinératre, Préface de la troisiéme édition, p. 10, n. 1. 

% Ibid., Préface de l’édition de 1827, p. 13. 

3° Mémoires d'Outre-Tombe, par M. le Vicomte de Chateaubriand, Paris, Penaud Fréres, 
1849, vol. V, p. 71. 

% A comment by Marcellus would lessen this claim for veracity: Marcellus, op. cit., p. 
179, ‘*Pourquoi donc M. de Chateaubriand a-t-il préféré a tant d'autres témoignages la lettre 
si platement écrite de M. J. Folentlot? C’est-que le voyageur accumule ici les dispositions 
telles quelles en faveurde son exactitude, pour s’en faire un abri contredenombreuses attaques.” 

4 T. Tobler, Zwet Bicher Topographie von Jerusalem, Berlin, 1853, vol. I, p. xvi and Bisbléo- 


graphia Geographica Palaestine . . ., Leipzig, 1867, p. 139; cited by Garabed der Sahag- 
hian, op. cst., p. 27. 
% Malte-Brun, Annales des Voyages . . ., vol, XVII, p. 110 ff. Cf. also on the relation- 


ship between Malte-Brun and Chateaubriand, an article by Garabed der Sahaghian, Malte- 
Brun et Chateaubriand, in Revue d'histoire littéraire de la France, 1916, vol. XXIII, pp. 534- 
$45; cf. also the letter of thanks sent by Chateaubriand to Malte-Brun for his review in 
Correspondance Générale de Chateaubriand, publiée avec introduction . . ., par Louis 
Thomas, Paris, Champion, 1912, vol. I, p. 253. 
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in the Magasin Encyclopédique.s® This exactness which critics 
extolled and which even Sainte-Beuve referred to as “‘irréproch- 
able,’’37 Chateaubriand explained in a manner that does not 
lack humor: ‘Mon exactitude tient 4 mon bon sens vulgaire; 
je suis de la race des Celtes et des tortues, race pédestre; non 
du sang des Tartares et des oiseaux, races pourvues de chevaux 
et .d’ailes. ’’38 
With its reputation for exactness the Itinéraire enjoyed a 
tremendous success: ‘Le succés de I’Itinéraire fut aussi complet 
que celui des Martyrs fut disputé . . . Parmi les nouveaux 
compliments qui me furent adressés, il ne m’est pas permis de 
faire disparaitre la lettre d’un homme de vertu et de mérite 
L’évéque d’Arles . . . fait sentir du moins |’opinion 
générale du moment sur I|’Jtinéraire.’’39 Its sale was extensive 
and by the royalties received and with alittle assistance, Chateau- 
briand was able to cancel a debt of fifty-four thousand francs.‘ 
The testimony of a contemporary runs as follows: ‘‘Quelques 
empressements qu’ils (les journaux) aient tous mis a rendre 
compte de I’Jiinéraire, la vente de plusieurs milliers d’exem- 
plaires a devancé leurs jugements. Depuis la publication de cet 
ouvrage, un mois et demi s’est a peine écoulé, et les demandes 
se multiplient tous les jours. Douze presses suffisent a peine; 
on tire sans cesse et tout est promptement enlevé. On traduit 
M. de Chateaubriand en Italie, en Allemagne, et dans d’autres 
Etats: mais hors de sa patrie, les étrangers veulent encore le 
lire dans la langue qu'il écrit. Jamais peut-étre on ne vit un 
succés plus rapide et plus général.’’# 
Whatever be the reason for its popularity—style, simplicity, ac- 
quaintance with the author—the portion devoted to Greece seemed 
to have received the greatest attention, and because of this, Greece 


* Millin, Magasin Encyclopédique, Avril, 1811; cited by Garabed der Sahaghian, Chatean- 
briand en Orient, p. 6. 

37 Saint-Beuve, op. cst., vol. II, p. 70. 

38 Mémotres d'Outre-Tombe, vol. V, p. 73. 

a9 Ibid., vol. V, p. 130; cf. also Correspondance Générale, vol. I, p. 256, “ L’Itinératre a réussi, 
Dieu sait pourquoi! Les Martyrs sont un ouvrage fort supérieur a l’Ilinérairee; mais, cette 
fois, il n’y a pas eu d’ordres et les choses ont suivi leur cours naturel.” 

«° Correspondance Générale, vol. I, p. 284. 

« Cited by G. Pailhés, Chateaubriand, sa femme et ses amis, Paris, Champion, 1896, p. 473; 
Garabed der Sahaghian, op. c#., p. 24. 
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and the Greeks were to benefit by it indirectly. Sainte-Beuve 
states: ‘“‘Les éloges de I’Itinéraire me paraissent s’appliquer a 
la premiére partie du voyage.’ This is explainable by reason 
of the preponderance of interest at the time in Greek and Latin 
antiquity, as revealed in architecture by Vignon, Hittorff and 
Chalgrin, in the so-called Empire style of interior decoration, 
in the operas of Gluck, and even in dress and furniture. It is 
the period of Bonaparte when the mirage of antiquity approaches 
its climax—the period of David, Gérard, Guérin and Gros, the 
Histoire de l'art par les monuments of Leroux d’Agincourt, of 
Visconti’s Iconographie grecque, Lemercier’s Agamemnon, Fon- 
tanes’ Gréce sauvée, and the vogue of the Voyage du Jeune Ana- 
charsts—of which Chateaubriand is, in the words of M. Bertrand, 
“‘le bouquet final.’’ Because, indeed, Chateaubriand paints, 
vivifies, illuminates’ the country of ruins through which he 
passes: “‘J’ai vu, du haut de 1|’Acropolis, le soleil se lever entre 
les deux cimes du mont Hymette; les corneilles qui nichent 
autour de la citadelle, mais qui ne franchissent jamais son sommet, 
planoient au-dessous de nous; leurs ailes noires et lustrées 
étoient glacées de rose par les premiers reflets du jour; des 
colonnes de fumée bleue et légére montoient dans l’ombre le 
long des flancs de |’Hymette et annoncoient les parcs ou les 
chalets des abeilles; Athénes, l’Acropolis et les débris du Par- 
thénon se coloroient de la plus belle teinte de la fleur du pécher; 
les sculptures de Phidias, frappées horizontalement d’un rayon 
d’or, s’animoient et sembloient se mouvoir sur le marbre par 
la mobilité des ombres du relief; au loin, la mer et le Pirée 
étoient tout blancs de lumiére; la citadelle de Corinthe, 
renvoyant l’éclat du jour nouveau, brilloit sur l’horizon du 
couchant comme un rocher de pourpre et de feu. Du lieu ot 
nous étions placés, nous aurions pu voir, dans les beaux jours 
d’Athénes, les flottes sortir du Pirée pour combattre |’ennemi 
Ou pour se rendre aux fétes de Délos; nous aurions pu entendre 
éclater au théatre de Bacchus les douleurs d’Q:dipe, de Philoc- 


# Sainte-Beuve, op. cit., vol. II, p. 71. 

«L. Bertrand, op. ctt., pp. 321-358. Cf., W. W. Hyde, The Two-hundredth anniversary of 
the Birth of Winckelmann, in The Montst, Chicago, January, 1918, pp. 77-123. 

« Sainte-Beuve, op. ctt., vol. II, p. 80, ‘Il peint . . . il illumine le pays od il 
passe ...” 
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téte et d’Hécube; nous aurions pu ouir les applaudissements 
des citoyens aux discours de Démosthéne. Mais, hélas! aucun 
son ne frappoit notre oreille. A peine quelques cris échappés 
a une populace esclave sortoient par intervalles de ces murs 
qui retentirent si longtemps de la voix d’un peuple libre. Je 
me disois, pour me consoler, ce qu’il faut se dire sans cesse: 
Tout passe, tout finit dans ce monde. Ov sont allés les génies 
divins qui élevérent le temple sur les débris duquel j’étois assis? 
Ce soleil, qui peut-€tre éclairoit les derniers soupirs de la pauvre 
fille de Mégare, avoit vu mourir la brillante Aspasie. Ce tableau 
de l’Attique, ce spectacle que je contemplois, avoit été contem- 
plé par des yeux fermés depuis deux mille ans. Je passerai a 
mon tour: d’autres hommes aussi fugitifs que moi viendront 
faire les mémes réflexions sur les mémes ruines. Notre vie et 
notre coeur sont entre les mains de Dieu: laissons-le donc 
disposer de l’une comme de I’autre.’’ Chateaubriand was 
enriching and enlivening the narratives of his predecessors, 
even where he was borrowing from and recapitulating in his 
Itinéraire the accounts of Grasset-Saint-Sauveur, Chandler, 
Pouqueville, Choiseul-Gouffier, Barthélemy, etc.“ 

In his inspired pages he not only aroused the interest of his 
readers in the Greece of antiquity, but also in modern Greece. 
He did not fail to contrast the eternal beauty of the surroundings 
with the barbarism of the Turk by precise incidents which he 
invented‘? in order to give reality to his story. Among these 
are his fictitious tales of the massacre of three hundred innocent 
peasants, the assassination of a young orphan and the incident, 
at Darveno, of the Turkish commandant who shot a peasant 
ascending a hill in order to prove to Chateaubriand that his 
rifle had a fair range.” 

Chateaubriand is interested not only in historic erste but 
also in the descendants of a glorious race which has given to the 
world many a masterpiece. As a promoter of the philhellenic 
movement which was to have practical results, he is among 
“welitaboive pp. 193-194. 

«“ The extent of his plagiarism has been indicated by Garabed der Sahaghian, vu. c#t., pp- 
47-177. 


47 A. Aulard, op. ctt., loc. ctt., pp. 39-40; also Marcellus, op. cit., p. 438. 
48 [tinéraire, pp. 119, 159, 169. 
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those who protest vigorously against Turkish despotism! ‘‘L’At- 
tique, avec un peu moins de misére, n’offre pas moins de 
servitude. Athénes est sous la protection immédiate du chef 
des eunuques noirs du sérail. Un disdar, ou commandant, 
représente le monstre protecteur auprés du peuple de Solon. 
Ce disdar habite la citadelle remplie des chefs-d’ceuvre de Phidias 
et d’Ictinus, sans demander quel peuple a laissé ces débris, sans 
daigner sortir de la masure qu'il s’est batie sous les ruines des 
monuments de Périclés: quelquefois seulement le tyran auto- 
mate se traine a la porte de sa taniére; assis les jambes croisées 
sur un sale tapis, tandis que la fumée de sa pipe monte a travers 
les colonnes du temple de Minerve, il proméne stupidment 
ses regards sur les rives de Salamine et sur la mer d’Epidaure. "49 
And further: ‘‘Enfin, si j’avois reconnu dans les Turcs des 
citoyens libres et vertueux au sein de leur patrie, quoique peu 
généreux envers les nations conquises, j’aurois gardé le silence, 
et je me serois contenté de gémir intérieurement sur |’imper- 
fection de la nature humaine: mais retrouver a la fois, dans 
le méme homme, le Tyran des Grecs, et l’esclave du Grand- 
Seigneur; le bourreau d’un peuple sans défense, et la servile 
créature qu’un pacha peut dépouiller de ses biens, enfermer 
dans un sac de cuir, et jeter au fond de la mer: c’est trop aussi, 
et je ne connois point de béte brute que je ne préfére a un pareil 
homme.’ ’s° 

He consciously aspires to the liberation of Greece; it is a 
dream that pervades his entire book.s' In his enthusiasm he 
visions a free Attica under his sovereignty in which he would 
build new homes, new roads and a university.s?. On his departure 
from Greece he is not concerned with romantic ideas inspired 
by scenic beauty—rather does he insist upon the history of the 
country, seeking to discover in the ancient prosperity of Sparta 
and Athens the cause of their present misfortune and in their 
present state, the germ of their future destiny. He cannot 
refrain from condemning those who calumniate the unfortunate 
«> Ibid., p. 215. 
s Ibid., p. 220. | 
s* Mémoires d’'Outre-Tombe, vol. V, p. 88, ‘‘La Gréce a repris cette liberté que je lui souhaitais 


en Ja traversant sous la garde d'un janissaire.”’ 
8? Itinéraire, p. 208. 
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Greeks. He fears lest the Greeks may not be able, so soon, to 
break their fetters, and warns that should they do this, they 
ought not to expect that the marks of their bondage would 
disappear instantly; they have been crushed by the weight of 
despotism and, for two thousand years, had lived in a state 
of degradation from which they would have to emerge slowly.® 

The Itinéraire is a direct contribution to the liberation of 
Greece. Gebhart, in an article entitled l’Anniversatre d’Athénes 
concedes this credit to Chateaubriand.s4 Marcellus refers to 
it as ‘“‘une ceuvre inspirée de la muse antique, ceuvre utile au 
monde en préparant |’affranchissement de la Gréce.’’55 Sainte- 
Beuve hails the author as “le premier des Childe-Harold du 
siécle dans son poétique pélerinage.’’5® The enthusiastic J. 
Janin comments: ‘Chateaubriand, en revenant de 1’Orient, 
rapportait l’Itinératre, les Martyrs et la liberté de la Gréce,”’ 
and, more than that: ‘‘C’est M. de Chateaubriand qui a envoyé 
en Gréce pour y mourir, et d’une mort digne d’envie, le grand 
poéte Lord Byron.’’s7 In 1827, Chateaubriand could boast 
of his favorite work, the Itinéraire, as the topographical map 
of the scene of the sacred war on which the peoples of the world 
had riveted their eyes. ’’s® 


33 [bid., pp. 216-221. 

« G. Pailhés, op. cé., p. 477 ff. 

ss Marcellus, op. cst., p. 472. 

s6 Sainte-Beuve, op. cit., vol. II, p. 72. 

s? Cited by Garabed der Sahaghian, op. cit., p. 30. 
88 Iisnératre, Préface de l’édition de 1827, p. 14. 
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VI 
TRAVELLERS IN GREECE (1812-1820) 


The influence of Chateaubriand on narratives of travellers 
in the Orient was felt later in the century and prepared the 
way for the appearance of the publications of Marcellus, La- 
martine, Pierre Lebrun, Renan, Loti, Barrés and Louis Bertrand. 
During the years 1812—1820 a retrogression is perceptible in that 
again we have the fashionable, but commonplace publication 
of notes without any artistic embellishment. Still, there is no 
interruption in the desire to acquaint the French with the 
Greeks through the medium of such accounts. 

In 1815, appeared the Promenades pittoresques dans Constanit- 
nople et sur les rives du Bosphore,: by Charles Pertusier, an officer 
of the Royal Artillery Corps attached to the French Embassy 
at Constantinople. Although not dealing essentially with Greece 
proper, Pertusier devotes his twenty-third promenade to a 
study of the Greeks of the Phanar.? 

The Phanar is the quarter in Constantinople inhabited by 
Greeks and by extension of meaning refers to the colony itself, 
composed of business men and bankers. The Phanariots by 
their suppleness of mind had won the confidence of the Turks; 
they were protected against the depredations of the Janissaries. 
The fiscal agents and especially the dragomans of the empire 
were chosen from this class. The Sultans looked upon the 
Phanariots with favor and had appointed them rulers of the 
principalities of Moldavia and Valachia. For a century Mavro- 
cordato, Kallimachi, Cantacuzene, succeeded each other in the 
important function of ‘‘hospodar.’’ Although the coterie of 
the Phanariots suffered from the vices of a slave attempting 
to please his master at the expense of his companions in mis- 
fortune, to this class must be attributed the development of 


 Promenades Pittoresques dans Constantinople et sur les Rives du Bosphore, suivte d'une notice 
sur la Dalmatie, par Charles Pertusier, Paris, H. Nicole, 1815, 3 vols. 
» Ibtd., vol. ITI, pp. 266-355. 
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Greek letters. Alexander Mavrocordato founded in 1700 schools 
in Constantinople; the Marousi and the Karadja fostered the 
intellectual development of their principalities, and if they were 
not material factors in the emancipation of their nation, they 
at least aided in the amelioration of the conditions of their race.3 
To this class which contrasts so strikingly with its rulers 
and surrounding nationalities and considers itself the ‘“‘déposi- 
taire du type national,’’ Pertusier gives considerable attention. 
He seeks, like most writers of his time, to reconcile the virtues 
and failings of the ancient and modern race. With this in mind 
he comments: ‘‘De toutes celles (nations) que nous connais- 
sons, il n’en est aucune dont les traits de physionomie s’accordent 
aujourd’hui aussi exactement que les siens, avec ce que nous a 
transmis sur l’antiquité le burin véridique de l’histoire; _ telle- 
ment qu’ on pourrait croire qu’elle n’a pas vieilli depuis que 
ces premiéres études ont été recueillies.”’* He goes on to study 
the characteristic traits: inconstancy, superficiality, pride, 
vanity, ambition and keenness of perception. He emphasizes 
their political ascendency in the machinery of government and 
concludes: ‘‘ils sont les véritables rouages en vertu desquels 
Empire obéit aux lois du mouvement.’’> The Phanariot, 
however, subtle and ingenious he may be, is through his 
vices of ambition and jealousy a hindrance to the efforts of 
the nation for emancipation, and in the opinion of Pertusier 
the sacred fire of liberty in its purity must be sought in the 
Morea, amidst the descendants of the Lacedemonians.’’6 
Further on, the study delves into a consideration of the natural 
inclination of the Greeks for mechanical arts, commerce, letters, 
sciences, liberal arts; the flourishing schools of Kouroutchechme, 
Smyrna, Patmos, and of the Morea.”? It concludes with an 
essay on the language and versification of modern Greek® and 
a reproduction of Greek poems with their translations into 
French. With all this, Pertusier develops a striking contrast 


3G. Isambert, L’Indépendance Grecque et L’Europe, pp. 16-17. 
4 Promenades Pitioresques, vol. III, p. 288. 

8 Ibsd., vol. IIT, p. 292. 

6 Ibid., vol. HI, p. 301. 

1 Ibid., vol. III, pp. 301-338. 

8 Jbid., vol. III, pp. 339-347. 

s Idsd., vol. III, pp. 348, 355. 
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between the ruling class and the subject class and leads his 
reader to concur: ‘Que l’on compare a présent le gouvernement 
qui pése en Turquie sur les sujets et les esclaves; la réprobation 
générale prononcée contre tout ce qui porte le nom d’infidéle; 
qu’on compare, dis-je, ces traits caractéristiques du gouverne- 
ment et de la nation, avec ce rdéle brillant que les affranchis sont 
parvenus a s’arroger, a l’influence marquée qu’ils se sont acquise, 
au point d’étre les arbitres des destinées d’un Empire qu’ils 
régissent invisiblement; qu’on établisse ces contrastes, et l’on 
confessera qu’il faut que les uns soient bien adroits ou que les 

autres bien faciles, pour qu’il se soit engendré une pareille 
_ subversion de principes.’’?® 

J. M. Tancoigne, an attaché in 1807 to the French embassy 
in Persia and later interpreter and chancellor to the consulate 
at Canea, arrived for the third time in Constantinople in 1811 
to receive orders to proceed on consular missions to different 
cities in the Near East. Without any archeological or scholarly 
intent he published in 1817 a Voyage a Smyrne, dans l’Archtpel 
et l’Ile de Candie." Tancoigne limits himself to impressions of 
the customs and character of the Greeks who form the major 
part of the population of the country. His itinerary is limited 
to a few places: Smyrna, the islands of Chios, Samos, Nio, 
and Candia.% He devotes the bulk of his account to Candia, 
where he sojourned during the years 1812, 1813, 1814; he 
devotes but little space to Smyrna,™, Chios, Samos and 
Nio.?7 

The work of Tancoigne is informative but admonitory and 
critical in its comments. The Greeks in the opinion of the 
author, in their present state, are a worthless lot. Those of 
Smyrna are recognizable by their insolence;'® those of Chios 


te Ibsd., vol. III, p. 297. 

Voyage &8 Smyrne, dans l’Archipel et l'tle de Candie, en 1811, 1812, 1813, & 1814; suict d'une 
notice sur Péra et d'une description dela marche du Sultan, par J. M. Tancoigne, . . . Paris, 
Nepveu, 1817 2 vols. 

13 Ibsd., vol. I, pp. 26-117. 

13 Ibéd., vol. I, pp. 86-117; an account of the Greeks of the islands follows, pp. 118-173. 

™ Ibsd., vol. I, pp. 26-41. 

s [bsd., vol. I, pp. 41-51. 

6 [bid., vol. I, pp. 62-63. 

17 Ibsd., vol. I, pp. 66-83. 

«8 Tbsd., vol. I, p. 38. 
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are characterized as: ‘‘fourbes, menteurs, peu fidéles 4 leurs 
engagements, intrigants, fripons et ivrognes: qualités qui 
donnent lieu 4 un proverbe qui est familier aux levantins: avez- 
vous vu un cheval vert? avez-vous vu un sciote sage?’’;'® those 
of Candia suffer from the same vices and form a vivid contrast 
with the Greeks of antiquity.” 

Tancoigne, however, as a consular representative, appreciating 
the existing rivalry between France and England in the Near 
East, in no way wishes to impair the repute of his country by 
categorically denouncing Greek character. He notes that Eton 
in his History of the Ottoman Empire accuses the French of 
being the enemies of the Greeks and the perpetrators of many 
unfavorable reports." This leads to a mitigation of the state- 
ments in the Voyage @ Smyrne and an argument in favor of Greek 
independence follows: ‘‘Les Frangais n’ont jamais été les 
ennemis des Grecs, plus qu’aucune autre nation et notamment 
ceux qui ont parcouru la Gréce, n’ont qu’une voix sur les peuples 
de cette contrée . . . ils aiment a se persuader que leur 
retour a l’indépendance pourrait opérer une métamorphose 
compléte dans leur caractére, leurs habitudes et leurs préjugés. ”’?? 
To this general statement Tancoigne adds his own opinion and 
argues: ‘“‘On a souvent agité cette question: le mépris que 
nous inspirent les Grecs d’aujourd’hui est-il fondé sur la justice? 
Rendus a |l’indépendance, pourraient-ils reconquérir l’estime des 
nations? II est incontestable que leur dépravation fut la seule 
cause de tous les maux qui les accablent depuis quatre siécles. 
Mais loin de nous la prévention, loin de nous l’opinion de ces — 
partisans outrés de la tyrannie ottomane, qui veulent que les 
Grecs soient nés pour l’esclavage. Quel peuple donna jamais 
des preuves plus victorieuses du contraire? Sous un gouverne- 
ment a la fois réparateur et sévére, qui laisserait prendre 4 leur 
génie naturel, a cet esprit actif qui les caractérise encore, tout 
l’élan dont il est susceptible, peut-étre retrouverait-on un jour 
une nation estimable. Délivrés du joug de fer qui pése sur 
leurs tétes, affranchis du besoin de ramper devant leurs oppres- 


19 Ibéd., vol. I, p. 47. 

se Ibid., vol. I, p. 135. 

« Jbid., vol. I, p. 120 n. 1. 

#9 Ibsd., vol. I. pp. 120. 121. 122. 
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seurs, des sentiments plus généreux effaceraient peut-étre de 
leurs coeurs avilis tous ces vices honteux, enfans de la servitude; 
le fanatisme et l’ignorance fuiraient devant le flambeau de la 
civilisation, et les sciences et les arts viendraient refleurir dans 
leur berceau.”*3 This opinion of Tancoigne, it is true, only 
reiterates the opinion of travellers that preceded him, but it 
helps emphasize and keep alive that sentiment of faith and con- 
fidence that is necessary for the achievement of a projected 
plan.*4 

In 1817 France was mourning the death of Choiseul-Gouffier. 
Obituaries and different articles published recalled to fame the 
Voyage pittoresque de la Gréce and sang the praise of its author. 
It was during this period that the abbé Martin published his 
Voyage &@ Constantinople.* The abbé Martin was appointed 
chaplain on the Sédutsant which was destined to take the French 
ambassador and his retinue to Constantinople. His book lacks 
interest as far as new material information is concerned. The 
good abbé traces the course of the trip from Toulon to Malta, 
through the Ionian sea by the islands of Corfu, Zante, Ithaca, 
to Cape Modon, to Cape Sunium, with a stop there for a short 
visit of Athens, and thence to Smyrna and finally to Constanti- 
nople. Inspired by the Jtinéraire the author attempts to imitate 
Chateaubriand’s effects of perspective; this is distinctly felt 
in the description of the visit to the Acropolis: 


J’eus la chiriosité de monter au haut du temple de Minerve avec plusieurs 
personnes de la suite de l’ambassadeur, entr’autres M. Fovel, qui est resté 
environ deux ans a Athénes; jamais vue ne me parut plus belle et plus étendue; 
on découvre une grande partie de l’Attique, les fles d’Egine, de Salamine, le 
port Pirée, l’endroit oi était Eleusis, fameuse par le temple de Cérés et par 
ses mystéres. Je restai prés d’un quart d’heure 4 contempler mille objets 
qui exercaient mon imagination; il me semblait voir Eurybiade et Thémis- 


93 Ibid., vol. I, pp. 119, 120. 

*% Tancoigne’s second volume has no bearing on the subject. It is divided as follows: paysans, 
agriculture, climat, production, commerce de Candie, pp. 5-24; Colonie Européenne de la 
Cannée, pp. 25-38; Marche du Sultan, pp. 129-139. 

1s See especially the following obituaries: Journal des Débats, 2 juillet, 1817; Mémoires de 
l'Académse des Inscriptions, vol. VII, pp. 1-175. 

%6 This work is anonymously published under che following title: Voyage & Constantinople, 
fait 2 l'occasion de l’Ambassade de M. le Comte de Chotseul-Gouffier 8 la Porte Ottomane, par un 
ancien aumonier de la Marine Royale. Paris, Janet, 1819. Barbier attributes it to the Abbé 
Martin. 
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tocle prés de Salamine, en venir aux mains avec les Perses, les battre, les 
mettre en fuite, les poursuivre et s’emparer de leurs galéres, tandis que 
Miltiade les avait complétement défaits peu d’années auparavant 4 Marathon, 
et peu de temps aprés Pausanias 4 Platée; la mauvaise muraille qui joignait 
Athénes au Pirée, et qui n’en faisait qu’une méme ville; le port Phalére, 
les processions qui sortaient d’Athénes pour les fétes d’Eleusis; tout cela 
était comme présent A mes yeux.?7 


The importance, however, of the Voyage ad Constantinople 
lies in the fact that it is related to the mission of Choiseul- 
Gouffier to the Turkish capital, and by its appearance in 1819 
it helps recall the philhellenic spirit of the Voyage pittoresque 
written in 1782 by that ambassador of France to Turkey. In 
this connection, the account of the arrival of Choiseul-Gouffier 
in Constantinople, which shows to what extent the ambassador 
was considered a Philhellene, is not without interest: 


Avant de descendre a terre, plusieurs de nos francais qui vinrent a4 notre 
bord ne manquérent pas de tenir quelques propos sur la conduite que venait 
de tenir l’ambassadeur d’Angleterre, pour rendre odieuse a la Porte la nation 
francaise . . . M. Ainslie, ambassadeur d’Angleterre ayant appris que 
M. Choiseul avait été nommé a l’ambassade de Constantinople, fit venir de 
Paris le Voyage pittoresque de la Gréce, et un peu avant notre arrivée, il en 
présenta un exemplaire au grand-visir, et un autre au réis-effendi, en recom- 
mandant 4 son drogman de leur faire remarquer tout ce qu’on y avance 
contre le gouvernement ottoman, surtout dans le discours préliminaire; 
de leur bien expliquer la gravure du frontispice représentant la Gréce, et de 
leur dire: ‘Voila l’homme que la France vous envoie . . .’'8 


Here the abbé takes occasion to remind us of the importance 
of the Voyace pittoresque which won the author election to the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, as well as to the 
Académie Francaise; also he insists on the circumstances of 
this election when the poet Delille read his poem, |’Imagination, 
which was inspired by the charm of the Voyage pittoresque: 


Hate-toi, rends la vie a leur gloire éclipsée; 
Pour prix de tes travaux, dans un nouveau lycée 
Un jour je te promets la couronne des arts. 
Il dit; et dans le fond de leurs tombeaux épars, 


17 Ibid., pp. 31-32. 
38 Ibid. pp. 69-72. 
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Des Platon, des Solon, les ombres |’entendirent. 
Du jeune voyageur tous les sens tressaillirent. 
Aussit6t dans ces lieux, berceau des arts naissans, 
Accourent a sa voix les arts reconnaissans. 


Et belle encor malgré les injures de l’Age, 
Avec ses monumens, ses héros et ses dieux, 
La Gréce reparait tout entiére a nos yeux.*» 


Thus, this narrative of the abbé, written in retrospect, although 
it adds nothing new, helps maintain a continuity of interest 
in the Greeks, and their land. 

Let us note incidentally a new type of literature of travel 
which developed at this time and which M. Canat calls “‘la Gréce 
par l’image”’: it is the result of the perfection of Englemann’s 
lithographic process.2° The Voyage dans le Levant,3* by the 
Comte de Forbin, which appeared in 1819, is an example; it is a 
large in-folio volume, in the preparation of which several famous 
artists took part. Unfortunately, the lithographs pertaining 
to Greece are few: one representing the ruins of the theater at 
Milo; another, the ruins of the temple of Jupiter in Athens 
and a third, representing the entrance to a bazar in Athens. 
On the margins the author has noted his impressions. The 
in-folio edition is accompanied by an octavo edition in which 
Forbin gives us an itinerary of his trip. This edition also is 
limited in content as the writer seeks merely to explain his 
drawings and not to add anything new. 

The Greece of travellers was also featured in other ways. 
The American Fulton went to Paris under the Empire; he 


se [bid., p. 70, n. 1. 

se RR. Canat, La Renatssance de la Gréce Antique, p. 46. 

# Voyage dans le Levant, par M. le Comte de Forbin, Paris, Imprimerie Royale, 1819, 1 vol. 
in-folio. Of the same nature, in water color, should be mentioned the Grandes vues pittoresques 
des principaux sites ef monumens de la Gréce et de la Sicile, et des sept collines de Rome, Des- 
sinées et gravées a l’eau-fort, au trait, par MM. Cassas et Bence; accompagnées d’une expli- 
cation des monumens, par M. C. P. Landon, Paris, Treutell et Wiirtz, 1813, 1 vol. in-folio. 
We should also mention the Voyage pittoresque de Constantinople et des Rives du Bosphore d'aprés 
les dessins de M. Melling, architecte de lempereur Selim III, et de la Sultane Hadidgé sa soeur. 
Publié par MM. Treutell et Wiirtz, Paris, chez les éditeurs, 1819, 1 vol. gr. in-fol. 

3° Voyage dans le Levant, en 1817 et 1818 par M. le Comte de Forbin, Paris, Imprimerie Royale, 
1819. Cf. especially pp. 22-39. Cf. Chateaubriand’s review in Ocuvres completes, Paris, 
Garnier, s. d., vol. VI, pp. 545-552. 
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obtained a patent in order to exploit his invention—the panorama. 
He sold his patent to James Thayer who associated himself 
with the painter Prévost and constructed a new building for the 
display of their pictures.33 The view of Athens was particularly 
admired; not without emotion a journalist expressed his 
admiration in the following terms in 1820: 


Quel riant horizon! Voila donc cette portion du monde ou toutes les Muses 
firent connaitre leur pouvoir! . . . Voila le Céphise, I’Ilissus, les magni- 
fiques lointains de l’Attique! Quels seraient les regrets de Phidias lorsqu’il 
verrait, prés du temple de Neptune, un tyran subalterne, un porte-fouet ou 
disdar faisant trembler les esclaves dans la cité de Pallas!s 


Pouqueville who in 1805 had acquired popularity through the 
publication of his Voyage en Morée had also won Bonaparte’s 
favor by dedicating the work to him.35 The emperor in acknow- 
ledgment of the flattering dedication appointed him that same 
year consul general to Janina.2* Pouqueville, after spending 
thirteen years (1805-1818) as consul in Janina and in Patras, 
returned to France inspired and anxious to give the public an 
insight into his new adventures, especially since his Voyage en 
Morée had been so successful. His Voyage de la Gréce3’ appeared 
in 1820-1821 in five large volumes. 

Pouqueville had left Paris on October 21, 1805, and established 
himself at his post in Janina on the 19th of March, 1806.38 He 
devotes the first and second volumes to a detailed and topo- 
graphical study of northern, western and eastern Epirus, and to 
a characterization of that mysterious character, Ali, pasha of 
Janina.39 

His account of Greece begins with Thessaly where Pouqueville 
follows the course of the Peneus, passes by Trikala to go into 
the Vale of Tempe, and proceeds thence in the direction of 


3 R. Canat, op, c#t., p. 46. 

» Ibid., p. 46. 

ss Cf., p. 53 of this paper. 

86 On his diplomatic mission and appointment to Albania, cf. A. Boppe, L’Albanie et Napoléon, 


p. 43; cf. also Henri Dehérain, Une correspondance inédite de Pouqueville . . ., in Revue 
de l’Histotre des Colonies Frangaises, 1921. 9me année, 2me semestre, p. 64. 
31 Voyage de la Gréce, par F. C. H. Pouqueville . . ., Paris, Firmin-Didot, 1820-1821, 


5 vols. In my notes I refer to the second edition, Paris, Firmin-Didot, 1826-1827. 
38 Ibid., vol. I, pp. 1-2. 
39 Ibsd., books I-VIII. 
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Larissa, Volo, and thence to the battle grounds of Caesar and 
Pompey, between Dyrrhachium and Pharsalus.‘° 

The popular element stands out in the mass of details that Pou- 
queville givesus. Totally new are his analyses of the modern Greek 
war songs sung to the tune of a rustic lyre and executed with lively 
martial steps. New, and more important, is his description of 
the Klephts, that unorganized band of brigands, and, at the 
same time, heroes who were to play a noteworthy réle during 
the insurrection of 1821, of whom a thousand tales were current, 
of their reckless courage, cruelty and generosity; whose deeds 
of valor against the Turks were sung in countless ballads and the 
names of whose celebrated leaders repeated from mouth to mouth. 
This, however, forms only an introduction to the story of the 
Klephts. The details follow in the next two books which deal 
with Acarnania, A*tolia, Eolide, Phocis, and Boeotia.# Here 
Pouqueville gives us a brief history of the pirate and the Klepht 
in ancient and modern Greece which serves as the source of 
many a romantic inspiration and which is repeated by later 
writers. The Klephts according to the story date back to remotest 
times. They thrive under the Romans and under the Byzantine 
Caesars when they formed an irregular militia to defend passes 
and protect roads. This system of defense was continued under 
the Sultans and in this way these brigands were accustomed 
for generations to the use of arms and trained in mountain 
warfare. Pouqueville uses a graphic vocabulary and a pictur- 
esque style, in telling us the story, that is totally new and 
appealing to the generation of Romanticists: ‘‘Ces braves, ou 
Palicares, cantonnés dans les roches de la Selléide, de |’Acrocé- 
raune, du Pinde, du Parnasse, du Taygéte, sans se rallier aux 
drapeaux de Venise, avaient conservé des cantons libres ot 
ils s’organisérent sous les chefs militaires qui furent appelés 
capitans dans L’Acrocéraune; polémarques chez les souliotes 
qui étaient partagés en phares; képhalades parmi les bandes 
du Pinde; cheftains dans le Péloponése. Leurs soldats, comme 


« Ibid., book IX. 

#@ Ibdsd., vol. III, p. 434. 

# Ibid., books X-XI. 

# Ibid., vol. IV, pp. 222-236. 
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d’abord sous la dénomination de Stratiotes et de Palicares, ne 
s’énorgueillirent que plus tard de celle de klephtes ou brigands, 
qui leur fut donnée par le gouvernement turc; c’est vers l’année 
1560, qu’on les trouve ainsi désignés dans quelques correspon- 
dances diplomatiques. Les Eleuthérolacons, appelés Tzacons 
par les Byzantins, acceptérent 4 cette époque la qualification 
de Maniates ou furieux; les Crétois des Monts Blancs, celle 
de Sphaciotes ou égorgeurs, et les pirates de |’Archipel se glorie- 
fiérent de l’épithéte Léventi que leur audace ennoblit aux yeux 
mémes des Turcs.’’ 

New in essence, new in descriptive vocabulary, Pouqueville’s 
summary history of the Klephts is enlivened with the latter’s 
heroic songs: ‘‘Nous sommes quarante Klephtes, quarante 
voleurs! nous avons des agneaux et des chevaux rétis, que nous 
mangeons, en buvant le vin doux du monastére. Nous jurons 
par notre glaive et sur les Saints Evangiles, si quelqu’un de 
nous tombe malade de le secourir. Dieu permit que le premier 
Capitaine devint malade; quarante jours durant les braves 
le portent et pendant quarante deux semaines! Leurs épaules 
sont pourries, les armes échappent de leurs mains. Trois fois, 
trois fois ils s’écrient, trois fois, trois fois, et disent: ‘“‘ Venez 
et portons (le capitaine) sur un rocher escarpé, afin qu'il ne 
soit pas dévoré par les animaux féroces des bois. Prenez-moi, 
mes fréres, portez-moi sur un rocher escarpé, afin que je ne sois 
pas dévoré par les animaux féroces des bois.’’4 

In this, as well as in the countless details on the inhabitants, 
country, customs, religion, etc., of this region namely, Epirus, 
Acarnania, Macedonia and Thessaly, Pouqueville’s account 
is original and of primary importance, as no one had seen, known 
and described this region so fully as he did. But the novelty 
and the originality of the Voyage de la Gréce, hardly goes beyond 
this point.‘ 

In 1814, with the changes that had come about in France, 
Pouqueville was asked to leave his consular post in Janina and 
fill the vacancy at Patras. In accordance with his orders he 


« Ibsd., vol. IV, p. 236. 

4s Ibid., vol. IV, p. 238. 

“ For a criticism cf. the reviews of Letronne in Journal des Scavants, 1828, April, pp. 218-227; 
July, pp. 421-531; Sept., pp, 533-543. 
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proceeded to Patras where he arrived in February, 1815.47 
Unfortunately, in his impressions of this part of Greece Pouque- 
ville has nothing new to add. His predecessors. Chandler, 
Dodwell, Stewart, Leake, Walpole, Chateaubriand and others 
to whom he frequently refers, had already described this section 
as well, if not better, than he.4* The twelfth and thirteenth 
books treat of Achaia, Sicyonia and Corinth, closing with his 
arrival at Athens. The fourteenth book is devoted to Athens. 
The description of his visit to this city is disconcerting. He 
attempts to be eloquent in the fashion of Chateaubriand, but 
how dim and faint are his descriptions of the Pnyx, Propylza 
and Parthenon compared to those of the artist whom he imitates! 
Withal there is sentiment and feeling for the people among whom 
he lives, and it is in this city that Pouqueville proclaims himself 
the herald of Greek liberty: ‘‘Hellénes, le chantre des Martyrs 
vous convie aux fétes de la victoire, et moi j’apprendrai au 
monde les noms des premiers héros qui se présenteront dans les 
carriéres oi saisissant vos oppresseurs, vous montrerez au monde 
que vous étes dignes de vos ancétres!’’49 

In his description of the Morea he incorporates most of what 
he had written in 1805 in the Voyage en Morée. He supplements 
his previous book by adding information of contemporary 
interest, by bringing up to date his statistical data on the popu- 
lation, and inserting an interesting and informative study, for 
the time, on the military and naval forces of the Morea. Of 
interest also is his revision of his description of Greek life 
and Greek customs with an effort to render the people likeable: 
“Qn reconnait le Grec, ainsi que les monuments de sa patrie 
a son type classique, a la grace des idées brillantes qu’il conserve; 
et comme dans ces torses mutilés de l’école de Phidias, ot |’on 
retrouve l’empreinte du beau idéal, on distingue dans les traits 
du peuple deux fois subjugué la noble origine dont il est des- 
cendu.’’5° And with charm he goes on to depict the Greece 
of the time of Hesiod with its eighty festivals to its gods, the 
«7 Voyage de la Gréce, book XII; ef. also Jules Lair, La captiotté de Pouqueville en Morbe, in 
Comptes rendus del’ Académte des Inscriptions et Belles-Letires, 1902, p. 663, 
48 Letronne, op. cit., loc. cét., 1828, April, p. 219. 


49 Voyage de la Gréce, vol. V, p. 65. 
s¢ ldsd., vol, VI p. 78. | 
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Greece of the poets, historians, philosophers; Greece during 
Christendom with its superstitions, and Greece under Moham- 
medan rule for four centuries. There is also a great deal of 
unrelated matter in the account of Pouqueville, studies on 
ichthyology, entomology, nature, minerals, metals, plants, and 
what not. 


The Voyage de la Gréce is not unlike the Voyage en Morée 
in its abundance of topographical, geographical, medical and social 
observations; only it is more daring in style and presumptious 
in scholarship, in both of which Pouqueville falls short. Con- 
temporary criticism unveiled his pretended erudition, his erroneus 
compilations, his archeological and philological inexperience, as 
well as his philosophical and literary ambitions.s* Considered, 
however, as a work precursory to the philhellenic movement, 
limiting it to the information of the status of Greece and of the 
Greeks, it assumes the greatest importance. In 1828 Letronne 
extolled it as ‘“‘le livre le plus complet qui existe en ce genre”’ 
and added: ‘‘Un ouvrage composé de cing gros volumes hérissés 
de citations, de discussions géographiques, qui arrive en trois 
ou quatre ans aux honneurs d’une seconde édition, est un phé- 
noméne assez rare de nos jours; je devrais dire unique 
Quelle circonstance favorable pour un ouvrage qui présentait. 
un tableau complet de la Gréce et de ses habitants, et od I’on 
pouvait reconnaitre l’état actuel du pays, ses ressources, les 
moyens de résistance qu’il offrait aux courageux Hellénes, et 
trouver le fondement des espérances qui faisaient battre tous 
les coeurs généreux.’’S? 


The Voyage de la Gréce by its magnitude and completeness 
brings to a fitting close the informative literature of travel which 
in part helped to pave the way for a philhellenic era in France. 
Written with this sentiment: ‘“Telle est notre amour prononcée 
pour les Hellénes, que nous voudrions voir leurs noms, leurs 
images, celles de leurs tyrans, et les cartes historiques de leurs 
pays, répandus, attirer, occuper et fixer l’attention et la pensée 
de tous les peuples de I’univers,’’3 the Voyage de la Gréce appro- 

s' For a literary criticism cf. R. Canat, op. cét., pp. 29 -33. 


s* Letronne, op. cit., loc. cét., April, p. 218. 
83 Voyage de la Greéce, intro. vol. I, p. Jxiv. 
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priately brings us to the threshold of a movement that indeed 
swept Europe during the years 1820-1830, and which was to 
culminate in the deliverance of Greece from the yoke of the 
Turks and the establishment of a free state in 1832. 
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VII 
CONCLUSION 


The opinions expressed by travellers of the last three decades 
of the eighteenth century are sympathetic with the Greek cause. 
The campaign instigated by Catherine II aroused speculation 
on the question of Greek freedom. Coinciding with this cam- 
paign, Guys’ account, which is both broad and generous, 
brought the Greeks, as a people, to the foreground. Choiseul- 
Gouffer and Savary kindled the hope for their emanci- 
pation. Through the evocation of antiquity summed up in the 
re-editions of the Voyage d’Anacharsts, the Greek cause gained 
enormously. 

In the opening years of the nineteenth century the relations of 
France with the Near East assumed great importance; Bonaparte 
was the dominating figure. The narratives of travellers reflect 
this interest: André Grasset-Saint-Sauveur gives us the first 
detailed account of the territory which the French Republic 
acquired by the Treaty of Campo-Formio; Napoleon’s interest 
was shown particularly in the Voyage de Dimo et Nicolo Stephan- 
opols en Gréce; the Tableau du Commerce de la Gréce by Felix 
Beaujour, published in 1800, bears also the stamp of French 
influence in the Levant. The intense concern of France in the 
affairs of the Near East and the imminence of the liberation of 
the Greeks is brought out by Sonnini in his publication, Voyage 
en Gréce et en Turquie, while Pouqueville’s Voyage en Morée, a 
Constantinople, en Albanie, published in 1805, serves as the 
apogée of Napoleonic influence in the East. At the same time, 
the French became acquainted with the Greeks, through the 
numerous foreign works which were being translated in France, 
and thru the columns of the Annales des Voyages because of its 
sympathetic editor, Malte-Brun. 

In 1806 there followed in the footsteps of these many travellers, 
Chateaubriand. With his supreme artistic ability he painted, 
he vivified and illuminated the country of ruins of which the 
others had but prosaically written. In his inspired pages, he 
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not only aroused the interest of his readers in the Greece of 
antiquity, but also in modern Greece and her modern inhabitants, 
protesting most vigorously against their despotic rulers and 
bemoaning their fate. Greece and her people ultimately bene- 
fited by that portion of the Itimératre devoted to them. 

The second decade of the nineteenth century does not offer 
much of interest in the literature of travel. It should be noted, 
however, that there is no less effort to acquaint the French with 
the Greeks. Pertusier, with his Promenades Pittoresques dans 
Constantinople and J. M. Tancoigne with his Voyage @ Smyrne 
contributed to this end, while Pouqueville’s Voyage de la Gréce 
formed the climax, sharing the success of the Itinéraire and 
leading us to the threshold of the philhellenic movement. 
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